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— “STOVER MADE”? 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 








CORN BREAD PANS 


Wheat flour is still being con- = 








served for the use of our Army 
F Write for this 112-page and Navy, and corn meal is find- 
2 Catalog, O-17 ing ready use as a Substitute in 

TODAY many homes. Consequently a 
large demand has been created 





Here are a few of the ; 
many articles listed for Corn Bread Pans. Every 

dealer should have some on hand. Stock the Stover brand of 
Corn Bread Pans. They are guaranteed clean, smooth castings. 


‘““STOVER” WAFFLE IRONS 


Stover Waffle Irons are alwavs good sellers and right now is the 
time to lay ina supply of them. Stover Waffle Irons are differ- 
ent from other irons in that they make waffles of uniform thick 
ness. People who have discarded other styles of waffles take 


NOT OENAONE 1 


delight in baking with the Stover. It takes 


about the same time to bake Stover waffles as 





the ordinary griddle cakes. The regular Stover 
Waffle Irons have iron bases as shown in the 





illustration above, but where wire bails are pre- 
ferred, they may be had on either the high or low bases. Most 
of the demand, however, is for the iron handle. 








| Before you turn this page drop us 
a postal and ask for Catalog O-17 
_ STOVER MANUFACTURING & ENGINE CO. | 
719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois 
a : ram 
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WRIGHT 


Pipeless Heater 


A “‘RITE’’ Heater in Every Particular 


ASY to install. No walls to cut for 

heating pipes. Each heater cased ~ 
complete before leaving the factory. |— 
Any one can install with a screw driver. 
Everything furnished with heater, except 
smoke pipe. No heat wasted, leaving 
cellar absolutely cold for storage pur- 
poses. More heat. 35% less coal. 
Write today for our catalogs. 
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EXTRA LARGE GRILLS 
TRIPLE INNER LINING 
SPECIAL HUMIDIFIER 


Good agency proposition. 


ees MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
i YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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“See Tame MN FARA BE 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 











If you’re not handling the 








itively gas-tight, because it’s made 
right. 


Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- 
ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


TR AO wave 


waren Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 
literature and prices. 
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IN ORDER TO GET a summary of opinion regarding 
the probable trend of prices and the prospects for 
hardware demand, F. D. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary - Treasurer American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, is seeking 
an expression of views throughout the 
industry. A pamphlet containing a synopsis of the 
prevailing attitude of the trade toward the problems 
which are to engage the deliberations of next week's 
convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, is to be dis- 
tributed among those interested in the matter. In- 
cluded in the pamphlet will be a digest of the dis- 
cussions of the subject which shall have taken place 


Recession 
of Prices 
Not Likely. 


during the convention. 

Mr. Mitchell puts the case concisely in a letter which 
he sent out to people affiliated with or favorable to- 
ward his organization, as follows: “Some say prices 
are going higher; others maintain they will go lower, 
as has always been the case when the cause of their 
inflation has been removed. Some think demand will 
be only for current needs, while others insist that the 
demand will be overwhelming. Some hope that the 
Government will regulate deflation when it comes, 
while others believe that in a peace situation govern- 
ment control is neither desirable nor possible. In the 
midst of such a diversity of opinion, the safe course 
is to consider with unbiased mind the opinions of 
successful manufacturers of our industry, and to adopt 
a conservative course between the extremes of views.” 

Judging from a careful survey of the situation, there 
appears to be small likelihood that prices will decline 
to any considerable extent during the coming year. 
The cost of a commodity is the amount of labor and 
superintendence required for its production and dis- 
This is a fundamental and accepted prin- 
For all practical purposes of cal- 


tribution. 
ciple of economics. 
culation, the amount is determined by the general in- 
dustrial average under efficiency methods. Included 
in the factors of labor and superintendence are over- 
head expenses which can readily be analyzed as ele 
ments of these two factors. [asic prices, therefore, 
are essentially dependent upon the cost of labor and 
superintendence. No reliable indications are*yet in 
evidence of any reduction of the wages of labor nor 
of any decrease in the cost of superintendence. These 
two factors, constituting the irreducible minimum of 
basic prices, operate in determining the ratio of fluctu- 
ation in the prices which result from increase or 
diminution of supply and demand. 

In other words, whatever change of prices may take 
place during the next year will, in all probability, be 


within the comparatively narrow range in which the 
law of supply and demand increases or diminishes the 
additions to basic prices. In this connection, much 
consideration should be given to the opinion of B. M. 
aruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, who 
has exceptional facilities for estimating the genera! 
condition of affairs. He declares in a recent state- 
ment that he does not look for any destructive competi- 
tion on the part of European countries against Ameri- 
can industries due to lower wage scales on the other 
Kuropean labor, he believes, will seek and obtain 
higher wages. He calls attention to the shrinkage of 
man-power in Europe, due to heavy war casualties, 
as likely to contribute its: part in establishing higher 
Thus, the foreign producers, as well as those 


side, 


wages. 


in this country, face higher costs. 








SOME UNEASINEsS is manifested by men of business 
with regard to the effect which deflation will have 


upon the industries of our land. It is 


No Warrant : ‘ ae a 
evident that this state of mind is due to 

For Gloomy . : 
é a more or less incorrect conception of 
Uneasiness. — 
first 


what constitutes inflation in the 


place. It is important, therefore, to have a sound 
definition in the premises before any logical deduc- 
tions can be made. For this purpose reliance may be 
placed upon the reasoning of so recognized an author- 
ity as Raleigh S. Rife of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. His arguments have the driving 
force of wide knowledge and careful analysis. He 
puts the case in this fashion: 

One of the most common senses in which the term 
“inflation” has been used is that inflation obtains when 
the circulating media increase faster than the volume 
of trade, thereby causing a rise in prices. One objec- 
tion which is raised to this test of inflation is that it 
assumes that which it starts out to prove, namely, that 
a change in price level is caused by circulating media 
and does not take cognizance of other causal factors. 
lor illustration, those who assume that this is the 
proper test for inflation proceed to measure the volume 
of business done on the basis of absolute units of 
commodities without consideration of their monetary 
value. And if the amount of money increases faster 
than the absolute amount of goods, they infer that 
the increase in prices has been occasioned by money ; 
bit this clearly leaves out of consideration other 
fundamental factors which may have generated the 
change in price level. 

The war has produced a change in the demand 
schedule of society so that the major portion of 
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society's productive capacity is shifted into the produc- 
tion of war materials which have a very intense and 
immediate demand, and in addition there has been a 
disruption of the ordinary distributing process. be- 
cause our monetary and credit system is elastic there 
has been an increase of circulating media to meet this 
increased monetary demand resulting from the in- 
crease of prices. Professor Edgeworth, a noted Eng- 
lish economist, states that it can not be statistically or 
mathematically proved that money has been a causal 
factor in the increase of prices. 

It has been pointed out that the policy of financing 
the war in part by bonds necessarily leads to a consid- 
erable expansion of our credit structure, and, there- 
fore, this becomes the causal factor of an increase in 
prices. The function of our banks in extending credit 
is to meet wisely the needs of the economic life of the 
country. During a boom period in industry it is evi- 
dent that our enterprisers are working for a further 
extension of their business, and that the banks are 
called upon to expand their credit structure in order 
to aid this upward swing of industry, and if they did 
not do it, they would clearly fail to perform their 
function as dispensers of credit. Let it be granted, if 
necessary, that this expansion of the credit structure 
during a boom period is a generating factor of the 
boom, it is clear that if wisely safeguarded such a 
credit structure will be liquidated in the natural course 
of events. During the war period there is obviously 
a more urgent demand upon the banks to perform 
their function as a stimulus and an aid to the indus- 
trial capacity of the country. The essential require- 
ment during this period of adjustment is to concentrate 
more and more of our productive capacity upon war 
purposes, to increase our capital plant and, insofar as 
the expansion of the credit structure makes this pos- 
sible, it is highly desirable. 

The business man in the first place recognizes clearly 
that there is a distinction between credit expansion 
and credit inflation. The upward swings of industry 
are characterized by an expansion in the credit struc- 
Obviously he takes expansion during the war 
The distinction in all 


ture. 
period as a natural occurrence. 
times between expansion and inflation of credit evi- 
dently is tied up with the power of liquidation. 

The Federal Reserve system will make possible the 
development of a credit structure with a reduced 
specie basis. The delocalization of bank reserves, the 
elasticity of bank notes, and the possibility of uni- 
formity of action by all our banks in case of an emer- 
gency have strengthened materially our banking system. 
It has been maintained that the increased holdings of 
government securities by banks and the increase in 
loans to individuals on the security of government 
bonds tend to make our banking assets less liquid. 
But fundamentally the test of liquidity of the assets of 
any bank is determined by its ability to shift these to 
some other party. The improvement in our banking 
machinery with the development of the Federal Re- 
serve system has materially improved the shiftability 
of the assets of any member bank. This has made it 
possible for our banks to assume their present burden 
of government obligations and at the same time to 
have on the whole a higher degree of liquidity of assets 
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than was the case before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system, and in partictlar before the 
system had such a comprehensive membership. 








ADMITTEDLY, the strain of holiday shopping is hard 
on the nerves of the sales force. As a consequence, 


there is developed a tendency toward 


Be welite displays of irritation. With a crowd in 
to Holiday __... so ee i F 

waiting, the salesman is likely to show 
Customers. 


impatience to a customer who is slow in 
deciding upon a particular purchase. Sharp words 
may be spoken or the attitude of the clerk may be 
so unmistakably ill-tempered or peevish as to give 
offense to the person whom he is serving. Therefore, 
efforts should be made to maintain self-control in such 
circumstances and to practice the utmost courtesy. A 
special reason suggests itself for the exercise of polite- 
ness during the rush of the holiday season. It is this: 
Many persons come into a particular hardware store 
for the first time in search of suitable Christmas gifts. 
Usually they are attracted by a distinctive window 
exhibit. It is important that they receive a favorable 
impression of the store’s service in every respect, be- 
cause they may become regular customers. A _ hard- 
ware store can prosper only by constantly enlarging its 
list of patrons. Logically, such a progressive enlarge- 
ment is possible of achievement through personal 
service of the kind which leaves no room for fault- 
finding. This, of course, implies that the goods are 
of standard brands and that the dealer keeps his cus- 
tomers fully informed about arrivals of new stock 
seasonable commodities, labor-saving devices—espe- 
cially in kitchen equipment and stoves—and whatever 
may be of interest or advantage to the various classes 
comprised in his trade. 











THE MAN WHO never travels beyond the confines of 
the town in which he was born is likely to be narrow 
in his views of the outside world. He 

A Highway lacks the perspective which comes from 
To Profit. widening his field of vision. Unless he 
is of exceptional caliber, there is every 

probability that he will lead a dull, circumscribed ex- 
istence, meeting the same people every day, doing the 
same things, thinking the same vague thoughts, and 
sinking a little deeper into the rut with each setting 
of the sun. So also, the merchant who never ventures 
beyond the established habits of his business is likely 
to remain in the class of those whose transactions are 
limited to a narrow list of customers. Opportunity in 
various guises is constantly soliciting an audience 
from him. If he would climb out of the lower levels 
to conspicuous success, he must travel beyond the 
bounds, as it were, of the customs which hold him 
down. Instead of waiting for opportunity to come 
a-calling, he should go forth in search of opportunity. 
Dozens of times a week in advertisements which he 
sees and in letters which he receives are suggestions 
urging him to write for catalogs and selling helps ‘or 
hardware. A small sum invested in postage stamps 
would open up new avenues of profit to him. It would 
take him out of the groove of mediocrity and set his 
feet upon a broad highway. If he acquired only one 
money-making idea out of every’ten catalogs, he would 
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be amply repaid for the expenditure. The modern 
hardware catalog is opportunity’s calling card. 





RANDOM. NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


No one has ever yet been able to show any good 
derived from pessimism—except to the advantage of 
doctors and undertakers. Pessifnism halts prosperity 
and slows down the happiness of the folk. Pessimism 
is the substance out of which panics are evolved. Pes- 
simism ruins health, sows the seeds of discord and 
reaps the harvest of misery. During this period of 
industrial readjustment pessimism is almost sedition— 
more deadly in its effects upon national welfare than 
any device invented by the sinister ingenuity of the 
Huns. The world now needs light and laughter, hope- 
fulness and unswerving confidence in the future of 
humanity. Let us, then, practice optimism for our 
own happiness and to safeguard the nation against 
the forces of reaction. 

*k * x 

A pompous manner often hides vast areas of intel- 
lectual emptiness. In business it impresses no one 
except the inexperienced. My friend L. K. Wynn of 
the Black Silk Stove Polish Company, Sterling, Illi- 
nois, told me how an old Virginia darkey summed up 
the effect of mere pomposity: 

“When yo’ sees a cullud puhfessah rise up and pick 
at dem crinkly side whiskers o’ his’n and smoove down 
dat fancy vest yo’ am amazed at de ponderosity o’ de 
spettacle,” said old Brother Buckaloo. “But when yo’ 
listens to his transplavication yo’ finds dat when yo’ 
behilt dem whiskers and dat vest yo’ seed it all. Ain't 
dat ‘bout so, Brudder Jordan?” 

Signs as well as advertisements should leave no 
room for doubt concerning their meaning, in the judg- 
ment of my friend Ed H. Hoffeld, Vice-president and 
General Manager of the Ferdinand Dieckmann Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. To sustain his judgment he 
narrates the following incident: 

Millicent had enjoyed herself tremendously at the 
exhibition to which her mother had taken her. There 
was only one thing more she wanted to do, and that 
was to go for a trip in one of the gondolas that floated 
on the artificial lake. 

Her mother was, therefore, very surprised when 
they arrived at the landing stage to see a look of 
terror come over the child’s face. 

“Why, Millicent,” she said, “what's the matter? 
Don’t you want to go on the lake now ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Millicent decidedly; “and 1 
won't.” 

“Why not, dear? 

“Yes, 1am. Look what it says up there!” 

Over the pay box was a notice board, and the 


You're not frightened, are you?” 


mother read: 
“Trip around the lake. 
cents each. Children thrown in!” 


Ladies and gentlemen, 50 


The weakening*of the moral fiber of the man who 
becomes a slave to strong drink is illustrated in the 
following story told me by my friend Wallace L. Pond 
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_ 
on 


of the Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 


Island : 

A man who had been drinking too much liquor for 
his own good was induced to sign the pledge the other 
day. His wife was delighted. She took the docu- 
ment and said: 

I will keep it for you.” 
On the 


“You must let me have it. 

So the paper was confided to her custody. 
next day the man was drinking again as freely as be- 
fore. 

“How is this?” asked a friend. “You signed the 
pledge yesterday, and now you are drinking whisky 
again.” 

“It’s all right,” replied the pledge signer in unsteady 
“TI don’t have to keep that pledge. My wife 
That’s the kind of a wife 


tones, 
says she'll keep it for me. 
to have, old fellow.” 


Poetic figures of speech are not always as_ well 
chosen as the circumstances require, says my friend 
“Bob” Jones of the Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, 
Ohio. 


“In your sermon of this morning you spoke of a 
said the 


He quotes this sample: 


baby as a ‘new wave on the ocean of life,” 
church warden, who had recently become a father to 
the vicar in the vestry. 

“| did,” agreed the vicar. “It was a poetic figure of 
speech,” 

“Don’t you think ‘a fresh squall” would have hit 
the mark better?” 


A phase of military service which carries a lesson— 
which fortunately is not widely needed in our ranks 
is depicted by my friend A. W. Crotsley of the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
in the subjoined incident: 

An officer who was rather unpopular with his men, 
coming to camp one evening, was almost drowned in 
a river swollen by recent heavy rains. He was rescued 
by a private in his own regiment. The other, in or 
der to show his gratitude, asked his preserver how he 
said the sol 
asked 


was the reply, 


could reward him. “The best way, sir,” 


dier, “is to say nothing about it.” “Dut why?” 
the astonished officer. “Because, sir,’ 
“if the other fellows knew | pulled you out, they'd 


chuck me in.” 


Nothing contributes as much to the spread of un- 
happiness in this sunlit world as the habit of finding 
fault. 
good traits of others and praising them. 
angle of human intercourse, picking flaws in the char 


Conversely, joy is diffused by singling out the 
Irom every 


acter of one’s neighbors or associates is harmful and 


useless. No one mends his ways under the influence 


of adverse criticism. 
A Better Plan. 


I'll tell you of a better plan, 
And find it works full well, 

To try my own defects to cure, 
Before of others’ tell. 

(And though I sometimes hope to be 
No worse than some | know 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others vo 

Then let us all when we commence 
To slander friend or foe, 

Think of the harm one word may do 
To those who little know 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








CALLS UPON PEOPLE OF AMERICA TO 
CONTINUE WORK OF MERCY. 


America’s opportunity for renewed service and sac- 
rifice is the text of the message to the American peo- 
ple from Herbert Hoover, the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator. 

Last Sunday inaugurated a seven-day campaign 
termed ‘Food Conservation Week for World Relief.” 
During the week the United States Food Administra- 
tion endeavored through various mediums to show the 
American people the food obligation that rests upon 
each individual. With the Allied nations and the peo- 
ples of liberated countries, it is estimated that 300,000,- 
ooo human beings are looking to America for food. 
Among these nations are Belgium, Northern France, 
Central Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Poland, Rou- 
mania, and Armenia. Mr. Hoover's message is as 
follows: 

Last summer, when the military situation was acute, 
we assured the Inter-Allied Food Conference in Lon- 
don, that whatever the war-food program of the Allies 
required we were prepared to meet; that the confer- 
ence need not consider whether or not we had the sup- 
plies. We were prepared to find them. We pledged 
ourselves, by the voluntary economy of our people, to 
have the reserves in food to supply all necessities. The 
ending of the war does not release us from the pledge. 
The same populations must be fed, and until another 
season has passed they can not feed themselves. 


The change in the foreign situation necessarily alters 
the details of our food program, because the freeing 
of the seas from the submarine menace, renders ac- 
cessible the wheat supplies of India, Australia, and the 
Argentine. The total food demand upon the United 
States is not diminished, however. On the contrary 
it is increased. In addition to the supplying of those 
to whom we are already pledged, we now have the 
splendid opportunity and obligation of meeting the 
needs of those millions of people in the hitherto oc- 
cupied territories who are facing actual starvation. 
The people of Belgium, Northern France, Serbia, 
Roumania, Montenegro, Poland, Russia and Armenia 
rely upon America for immediate aid. We must also 
participate in the preservation of the newly liberated 
nations in Austria; nor can we ignore the effect on 
the future world developments of a famine condition 
among those other people whom we have recently re- 
leased from our enemies. All these considerations 
mean that upwards of 800 million people, in addition 
to those we are already pledged to serve, are now 
looking to us in their misery and famine. Our appeal 
is, therefore, larger than the former appeal to the 
“War conscience” of our people. The new appeal is 
the “world conscience,” which must be the guiding in- 
spiration of our future program. 


The President of the United States has asked me 
to take charge for this Government of this work; to 
perfect and enlarge the arrangements for foodstuffs 
to the populations of Belgium and France now being 
released, and to organize and determine the need of 
provision to the liberated peoples of Southern Europe 
to prevent such debacle as has taken place in Russia. 

The determining factor for the success of such an 
enlarged appeal will be the vivid consciousness in 
every individual in each community of obligation and 
opportunity. It is that common recognition of obliga- 
tion that we now wish to create. Such an intelligent 
“world conscience” in the American people must be 
the main dependence of the stricken countries of the 
world until normal conditions are once more restored. 


America by her participation in the war has accom- 
plished her objectives of self-defense and of vindicat- 
ing the efficiency of a government in which the people, 
and the people only, are sovereign. She has estab- 
lished the foundations of government by the people 
throughout the enemy countries, and this is the real 
bulwark of world peace. We have yet to build on 
these foundations. No government nor nation can 
stand if its people are starving. We must do our part 
if the world be not consumed in a flame of anarchy. 

The American people, in this most critical period 
of their history, have the opportunity to demonstrate 
not only their ability to assist in establishing peace on 
earth, but also their consecration, by self-denial, to 
the cause of suffering humanity. 


<-> 


PROCURES PATENT FOR OIL STOVE 
BURNER. 





Fred. E. White and Frederick E. Hooper, Gardner, 
Massachusetts, assignors to the Central Oil and Gas 
Stove Company, Gardner, Massachusetts, have secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,282,663, 
for an oil stove burner, described in the following: 

In combination, a wick tube having 
a central draft space, a wick, an air 
distributer removably seated in said 
space, a locking bar extending trans- 
versely of the draft space, said dis- 
tributer having a plurality of diamet- 
rically opposed pairs of recesses, each 
recess having one wall made vertical 
and the other wall provided with a 
locking shoulder, the upper edge of 
which is inclined toward the vertical wall, converging 
guide edges for insuring entry of the locking bar into 
said recesses and means rotating said distributer as 
the wick is raised, substantially as described. 


» 
> 








It is a duty to your country and to yourselves and 
to your children to hold your Liberty Bonds. 


_—__. ap 











______. Sp 
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STRIVES TO KEEP UP HIGH QUALITY. 


It is a well-known fact that a stove, no matter how 
well constructed of the highest grade material, can not 
be considered first class, when the bolts which are 
used to hold the sections together are not made of 

dependable metal. The Kirk-Latty Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
claims that its stove bolts, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, are 
of uniform quality. This Company makes 
a specialty of bolts, nuts, and rivets of all 
kinds, using only the best material and 
workmanship. It is, therefore, natural that 
it should have made such progress in the 
Round face of extreme competition. The Com- 


Stove Bolt, pany is always ready and willing to help 


qviade bY its customers. As can be seen from its 
Mensfxc. products, ceaseless efforts are made in an 


company endeavor to maintain the high standard of 


Sid Ohio. excellence which it has built for itself. 
Hence, dealers and manufacturers will find it to their 
benefit to communicate with The Kirk-Latty Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, obtaining its 
price lists and catalog. 
; wnat ; 
OBTAINS PATENT RIGHTS FOR A GAS 
COOKING STOVE AND RANGE. 


Antoine Bedermann Du Pont, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,282,056, for a gas cooking stove and range, described 
in the following: 

A kitchen 
range hav- 
ing separate 








cooking and 
baking cham- 
bers with a 
continuous 























i tall plain wall at 
1,282,056 the rear of 
said chambers 
and draft flues on both chambers within said wall and 
a chimney flue open to both said draft flues, the draft 
flues to the cooking chamber comprising a sheet metal 
strip bent to form said flues and having a continuous 
opening longitudinally along its top to receive the 
products of combustion from burners in said cham- 
ber, and the said baking chamber having an_ inside 
draft flue open to said cooking draft flue and to said 
chimney flue, a top plate over said cooking chamber 
and burners therein on a plane below the opening to 
the draft flue at the rear thereof. 


+ — 
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WANTS REPAIRS FOR A CHAUTAUQUA OIL 
HEATER. 








at. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 
Please let us know where we can get repairs for 
the Chautauqua oil heater. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
——, Iowa, December 2, 1918. 
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TRADE IS BUILT ON CONFIDENCE. 





In business there is no possible substitute for con- 
fidence. Elbert Hubbard said: “We make money 
out of our friends. Our enemies will not trade with 
us.” This means, says a writer in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, that the manufacturer or retailer who 
sells merchandise must render 100 per cent satisfac- 
tion to the buyer; if not, he “does” himself more than 
his customers. 

An example: Jones and Brown were’ merchants 
selling the same goods. Jones did not sell as much 
goods as Brown, but what he did sell stayed sold. 
Jones’ customers never made complaints of any mer- 
chandise which he sold them. He made it his busi- 
ness to advise a customer, even at the expense of the 
order, not to purchase this or to buy carefully on that 
particular style, and in general gave the buyer the 
benefit of his experience. On the other hand, Brown 
did not believe in these tactics; his idea was to sell 
the goods. His policy was “get the money.” Brown 
seldom sold twice to the same person; finally, he 
worked himself out of business. 

What does salesmanship amount to if all conditions 
are not equitable and each party to the transaction be 
the gainer?’ It means that every one’s efforts, from 
the manufacturer who produces the goods to the clerk 
vho dispatches them, are wasted, and it does not take 
much to make a sale go wrong. 

Business, as we know, is built upon confidence, and 
there is no such thing as what was formerly known as 
“sticking” a customer. The one who gets stuck is 
not the customer, but the seller. 

~o- . 


SECURES PATENT FOR HEATING STOVE. 


Under number 1,282,465, United States patent rights 
have been granted to George J. Rymal, Denver, Colo- 
rado, for a heater described herewith: 

A stove having two sepa- 





rate water jacketed fire boxes, 
an oven disposed above the 
fire box and having an in- 
closed space adjacent the 
same, a flue leading from the 
fire box to the space adjacent 
the oven, said flue having a 
ad partition therein dividing said 





flue into two passages, each 





of which separately commu- 





1,282,465 ” nicates with one of said fire 
boxes, and means for shutting off either of said flues. 
—— -eoo 


HONESTY IS FIRST REQUISITE. 


Too great a premium cannot be placed on the honest 
cierk. The honesty-of the clerk or clerks comprising 
your staff determines the total available limit of the 
profit in your business. His experience and honesty 
are the make-up of one of the main cogs of your com- 
mercial machine, and years of service and routine 
work often find his conscience the only lubrication. 

saiaeiinsianaiiilliaiiaaineniniiiinii 
Don’t surrender your Liberty Bond, conditionally 


or unconditionally. 
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| THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containiag western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 38 to 43 inclusive. 


$$ ————_ 








The Triangle Tool Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
is having plans prepared for an addition to its plant. 

The Hudson Woodenware Company, Gloversville, 
New York, is contemplating the erection of a new 
plant. 

The New England File Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. 

The Savage Arm Corporation, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, will build a $300,000 addition to its plant to 
include a power plant. 

The National Forge and Tool Company, Irvine. 
Pennsylvania, is building a one story, 40x60 foot forge 
shop, adjoining its plant. 

The National 
Ohio, has awarded a contract for the erection of a 


Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
storage building, 150x540 feet. 

The College Hill Hardware Company, Wichita, 
Kansas is planning to install a new and strictly up-to- 
date hardware store carrying a complete stock of 
builders’ and shelf hardware, at 3045 East Douglas 
avenue. The store will be open by the first of Janu- 
ary and will be conducted by experienced hardware 
men. 

~o- 
INDICATES REASONABLE PROFITS ON 
SALE OF BINDER TWINE FOR 
NEXT YEAR’S HARVEST. 


In accordance with the agreement with the manu- 
fecturers of binder twine and the United States Food 
Administrator the Administration makes this 
statement with regard to reasonable profits on the sale 


1 ut va 


of binder twine for the harvest of 1919: 

lt appears that a substantial amount of twine was 
carried over by manufacturers which was manufac- 
tured from sisal purchased at 19 cents a pound. 
l‘urther sisal has been purchased at approximately 16 
cents per pound, making an average cost of sisal to 
manufacturers about 17 cents per pound. 

The ood Administration considers that the sale of 
binder twine manufactured from such sisal should 
not be made by the manufacturers at prices per 
pound which exceed this average price of 17 cents by 
more than the following amounts: 

Standard and sisal binder twine, 

500 feet to the pound, f. o. b. 

factory, carload lots of 20,000 

pounds or more ............. 4 cents per pound 


Lots of 10,000 pounds or more 

but less than 20,000 pounds...4'44 cents per pound 
All amounts than 10,000 

pounds 

Prices for other grades should not exceed the prices 
of standard and sisal twine by more than the follow- 


less 
4% cents per pound 


“eee eee wee ewe wwe eww ee 


ing amounts: 


550 feet to the pound............ 134 cents increase 
6oo feet to the pound............ 3 cents increase 
650 feet to the pound............ 4% cents increase 


650 feet to the pound, pure manila.6 cents increase 

The Food Administration has considered the in- 
creased weight of binder twine over the sisal con- 
tained therein in determining the above margins. 

These margins will result in binder twine being sold 
by the manufacturers at 2 cents less per pound than 
during the season of 1918 and the twine should, there- 
fore, reach the consumer at a lower price than during 
the last harvest. 





IOWA HARDWARE DIRECTORS PREPARE 
PLANS FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 

seing strong advocates of preparedness, the Board 
of Directors of the Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
and the lowa Hardware Mutual, met November 26 
and 27 in the Chamberlain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, 
to devise plans for their convention which is to be 
held February 12 and 13, 1919, at the Coliseum in 
Des Moines. Committees were appointed to take 
charge of different departments of the convention ac- 
tivities. Instructions were given to the Committee on 
Program to leave no effort untried for the purpose 
of interesting the ladies in the annual meeting and in- 
ducing them to be present. Secretary Hamilton of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Des Moines pledged a 
special matinee entertainment for the ladies on the 
condition that the Convention Committee is successful 
in getting them to come. Numerous special features 
were proposed for the convention and as soon as the) 
shall have been more definitely developed, announce- 
ment of them will be made in the formal program of 
the Association. Resolutions in memory of the late 
M. L. Corey, Treasurer of the National Retail Hard 
ware Association, were passed by the Board of Direc- 
tors and ordered placed on the records of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Association. 

The Hardware Mutual Board received the reports 
of the Secretary showing one of the most successful 
years in its history, with eight millions of insurance 
itt force and cash assets of $170,000.00, which exhibits 
a paying power of $21.25 for each $1,000 of insurance 
on the books of the company. Perhaps this statement 
may be better appreciated when it is remembered that 
ten of the strongest stock insurance concerns, whose 
coverage runs into the billions of insurance in force, 
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give an average $10.37 of assets for each $1,000 of 
insurance on their books. These figures can be verified 
in any insurance office. 

In other words the lowa Hardware Mutual has more 
than double the paying power for the responsibilities 
that it assumes than the very largest and strongest 
billionaire or millionaire companies, and equal to that 
of any stock or mutual company writing fire insurance 
)f things 


. 


—again illustrating the well known slogan, 
which are good Iowa produces the best.”’ 
gillian 


HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS 
OF DALLAS ELECT OFFICERS. 


The November meeting of the Dallas, Texas, Im- 
plement and Hardware Dealers’ Association was char- 
acterized by a revival of interest which promised to 
bring gratifying results to the members during the 
coming year. At no time in the annals of the Asso- 
ciation have the need and advantages of cooperation 
been more thoroughly understood ‘and appreciated 
than at present. Concerted action during the recon- 
struction period is realized to be essential to the sta- 
bility and progress of the trade. The officers elected 
to conduct the affairs of the Association during the 
critical year upon which we are now entering are 
as follows: 

President: I. X. GARNER, 

Vice-president: W. T. Davis, 

Secretary: H. B. Simmons, 

Director: A. RosENBAUM. 

In general, the trend of the speeches delivered at 
the meeting—which was held in the club rooms of the 
Orienta: Hotel—was toward a cheerful and sane esti- 
mate of the immediate future of the hardware and im- 
plement trade in the Dallas territory. 


“*- 


PROMINENT HARDWAREMEN TAKE PART 
IN THE CONGRESS OF WAR 
SERVICE COMMITTEES. 


Conspicuous among the men who participated in 
the great congress of industrial war service commit- 
tees, held December 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1918, at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, were well-known 
nardwaremen. lor the purpose of facilitating discus- 
sion, the war service committees met first as separate 
units, later in 35 related groups, again in 10 major 
groups, and finally in general session. In major group 
Number 3, dealing with iron and steel interests, the 
principal speaker was Murray L. Sargent of Sargent 
and Company, New Haven, Connecticut, who has been 
serving the Government as Chief of the Hardware 
and Tool Section of the War Industries Board. Also. 
he was the main speaker in Related Group Number 
12, devoted to hardware. The chairman of this group 
was Charles T. Asbury of the Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
President of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Three hundred and seventy-seven industries were 
represented in the congress and all the leading phases 


of reconstruction work were discussed. It was de- 
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cided to form an industrial advisory federation whose 
advice and counsel will be offered to the Government. 
This federation will speak through a small executive 
committee made up of the strongest, clearest-thinking, 
and most influential men that can be found in indus- 
try. Ina letter to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, President Wilson has declared that the 
Government will welcome the views of business men 
The 
industrial advisory federation organized at Atlantic 
City offers an opportunity for the commercial inter- 


in the transition from war to peace conditions. 


ests of the country to give expression of their opinions 
with regard to the problems of readjustment and 
prosperity. 

The consensus of the congress was that business 
must proceed cautiously in bringing about the after the 
war readjustment, that there should be no sudden 
dumping of products on the market, that labor should 
be steadily employed, that there should be no effort 
made by the Government in arbitrarily fixing prices, 
and that business should be permitted, to a large ex- 


tent, to work out its own reconstruction problems. 
“*- 


DIRECTORS OF THE OHIO HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION DISCUSS PLANS 
FOR CONVENTION. 


At a special meeting held in the Deshler [lotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, the Board of Directors of the Ohio 
Hardware Association discussed plans for the con 
vention of that organization which is to be held in 
Columbus, February 18, 19, 20 and.21, 1919. Head- 
quarters for the will be located in the 
Deshler Hotel and exhibits will be at Memorial Hall. 
Uncommon interest attaches to the forthcoming con- 


convention 


vention because it marks the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ohio Hardware Association. On this 
account, as well as for other cogent reasons, it is be 
lieved that an exceptionally large percentage of the 
will be in Discussion by the 


directors brought out the fact that stocks of members 


members attendance. 
are low at present and, therefore, considerable buying 
from exhibitors is expected to be a strong feature of 


the convention 


-eo- 


PROCURES PATENT FOR A CHUCK. 


Frederick V. Folland, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num 
ber 1,282,061, for a chuck, described herewith: 

In a device of the char 





acter described, a_ body 

la fcsic portion, an annular collar 
screwed into the end ol 

mr: the body portion with a 


1,282,061 flange overlapping the end 
of the latter and a tapering inner wall adjacent to the 
outer end of the collar, a collet comprising a plurality 
of jaws having an inclined end adapted to be acted 
upon by the tapering wall of the collar, a wedge 
shaped follower housed in the body portion back of 
the collet, and an adjustable screw supported in thi 
] 


body portion having a tapering end adapted to bear 


. ° ° * - 
against the inclined wall of the follower. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








SCISSOR EXHIBIT WINS FIRST PRIZE IN 
AMERICAN ARTISAN WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


The three salient characteristics of a profitable 
window display are set forth in the joint letter of the 
judges who passed upon the merits of the exhibits 
entered in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. They are briefly stated 
as consisting in “carefulness of planning, cleverness of 
arrangement, and pulling force.” These qualities are 


the minufiz of detail. This is true in every form of 
expression—whether it be in bronze or marble or 
words or commodities. The careful planning, there- 
fore, which contributed to the effectiveness of this 
window exhibit here under discussion signifies that 
the man who arranged it had faith in his work. He 
applied himself to the task with a consciousness of its 
importance. 

This attitude of mind, in a great measure, is the 
secret of successful endeavor. Sincerity of purpose 
is of value in business only when its full powers are 
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Window Exhibit of Scissors, Awarded First Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Com- 


petition. 


strongly manifest in the window exhibit of scissors 
to which was awarded the first prize in the competi- 
tion. It was arranged by H. W. Goeller for the 
William K. Toole Company of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Carefulness of planning shows in its every 
line and feature. There is not the slightest trace of 
the “hit and miss” method employed altogether too 
frequently by window trimmers whose chief preoccu- 
pation is the pay envelope rather than the interests of 


Island. 


the business. 

Careful planning always results in the elimination of 
needless detail. It makes for simplicity and unity of 
The complex, crowded display betokens 
lack of preparatory designing. The truly great pro- 
ductions in every line of human endeavor are essen- 
tially simple. St. Gaudens’ heroic figure of Abraham 
Lincoln impresses thousands of visitors in Lincoln 
Park in Chicago because it is absolutely devoid of 
adventitious ornament, and depends entirely for its 
appeal upon its intensely human and familiar execu- 
tion. Only the mediocre aftist crowds his canvas with 


expression. 


Arranged by H. W. Goeller for the William K. Toole Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


exercised upon the smallest things as conscientiously 
as upon the largest. Constant striving for perfection 
means that no unit is too insignificant to be neglected. 
It is said of the poet Tennyson that he smoked an 
entire box of cigars over one line in his great poem, 
In Memoriam. He wrote and rewrote it and polished 
it and then recast it and polished it again and again 
until it satisfied him. Carefulness of planning carries 
with it the idea of this exacting frame of mind with 
reference to every part and parcel of the work in hand. 

Cleverness of arrangement is a logical outcome of 
carefulness of planning. It is true that the idea of 
cleverness connotes a certain degree of innate skill. 
3ut it is not necessarily an inherited talent. Indeed. 
genius has been defined as being the result of perspira- 
tion, rather than of inspiration. Artistry of arrange- 
ment, therefore, is an achievement. well within the 
scope of every ambitious window trimmer. It requires 
Fortunately, every normal human being 1s 
Generally speaking, all brain 
On an average, the same 


brains. 
endowed with brains. 
matter is pretty much alike. 
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number of brain cells are contained in every head. 
The difference between success and failure in window 
trimming goes down in the last analysis to fundamental 
things, namely, to ambition and perseverance. The 
man who is ambitious to produce distinctive window 
displays, uses his brains. The man who is concerned 
only in “getting by” with the least amount of effort 
leaves considerable areas of his brain undisturbed by 
intellectual activities. 

As a natural consequence of the exercise of care- 
fulness in planning and cleverness of arrangement in 
the preparation of a window exhibit, there follows 
pulling force. In other words, carefulness of planning 
and cleverness of arrangement logically include a study 
of the selling aspects of the commodities placed on 
display. They comprise due consideration of the 
seasons of the year, of the average character of the 
locality in which the store is situated, and many other 
elements which accentuate the timeliness, desirability, 
and usefulness of the articles exhibited. Some of our 
readers may think that the foregoing is a lavish ex- 
penditure of words in praise of the window display 
shown in the accompanying photograph. But such is 
not the case. Merchandising is a legitimate and neces- 
sary part of life. Society cannot exist without its 
operations. It deserves as much attention, therefore, 
as any other part of life. The trouble with many mer- 
chants is that they have two different standards where- 
with to gage the importance of art and commerce, 
whereas in truth, all things entering into the round 
of our existence are measurable in the same terms of 
human need and emotion. In final analysis, this win- 
dow display of scissors is just as esthetic as a collec- 
tion of objects of art in a museum or an array of 
pictures of sheep and trees and barges and canals. 

The background of this scissors display was made 
of plaited cheesecloth, according to the description of 
H. W. Goeller who arranged it. The paneling at the 
top of the window in the foreground consists of lattice 
strips painted white. The St. Patrick emblems were 
made of heavy Compo board covered with green crepe 
paper. The same kind of paper was also used as a 
covering for the floor. The draperies on the floor were 
formed of white cheesecloth. The showcards scattered 
throughout the window were made with an air brush. 
The wording on the sign to the left is as follows: 
“With each $1.00 purchase you will be entitled to one 
The 


one guessing the nearest will receive this set of K. Kk. 


guess on the number of scissors in this window. 


scissors.” 


+ 


NEW METHODS ARE NEEDED BY ALL. 





One thing you must do, and that is think new 
thoughts. As a business man, and our readers must 
be business men, you are meeting new conditions, new 
methods, in all lines new obstacles, and while many of 
the conditions of today will pass away at the end of 
the war we shall never again have business as we 
have known it in the days gone by. We shall have 
good business and good times, but they will be good 
to that man and that man only who thinks the new 
thoughts, employs new methods, adopts new plans 
and becomes part of the new army of business. 
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WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE NARRATES HIS 
EXPERIENCES IN LEARNING ART OF 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 

Every craftsman worthy of distinction puts himself 
He is not satisfied with filling specifica- 
He wants to carry out 


into his work. 
tions according to the letter. 
the spirit of the product—to individualize it with the 
Wherefore, he takes a 
He is a true artist, no 


stamp of his own personality. 
delight in good workmanship. 
matter what the materials may be with which he gives 
utterance to his ideas. H. W. Goeller, winner of the 
first prize in the Window Display Competition, has 
this quality of genuine craftsmanship. He is enter- 
prising, studious, and alive to every influence which 


leads to better achievement. Always, he reads with 





H. W. Goeller, Winner of First Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
diligence the department of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp devoted to the window displays. 
He has derived many helpful suggestions for his work 
from these pages, and he strongly advises every ambi- 
tious window trimmer to follow his example in this 
regard. Mr. Goeller has written the following letter 
destribing some of the methods which enabled him to 
reach the high level of development tlenoted by his 
winning of the first prize: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN 

There certainly is a difference between the window 
display work of today and that of fifteen years ago 
the days when the writer was breaking into the game 


\Np HARDWARE RECORD: 


In those days about all we had to work with was a 
hammer, some tacks, a pail of water, and a window 
rubber. Yet we managed to execute some ideas that 
were good. However, they were as nothing in com 
parison with the present day window displays that one 
sees in the up-to-the-minute retail hardware store. | 
can well remember the first display I ever put in, It 
was away back in 1903. I had just started to work 
for the S and B 

little town in central Ohio. 
In fact, it was my first job. | 


Hardware Company in a 
It was my first experience 


in the hardware line. 
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was to be chief porter, clerk, delivery boy and a hun- 
dred and one other things. When Friday morning 
of my first week’s experience rolled around I was 
feeling pretty good at the way I had taken hold of 
things during the week, and was congratulating my- 
self when one of the bosses walked up and said: 
“Harry, you would better trim the window today.” 
Right there the cold chills chased one another up 
and down my back and I thought to myself, “Ye Gods! 
It can’t be done.” 
Aloud I said: 
know anything about trimming windows. 
He interrupted by remarking: 
“Harry, there’s no such word as ‘can’t.’ The sooner 
you forget that word the quicker you will learn the 


“Mr. S —— I can't do it. I don't 
|—_—” 


hardware business. 

“Come here,” he continued, “and I will start you on 
this window.” 

Right there my ambition fell about one hundred 
per cent. Anyway, he and I started on the window 
and in a short time we had it ready to put the goods 
in. Fromm the way he smiled I had guessed he liked the 
way | went after it and he said: 

“Harry, she’s ready to put the goods in. 
Use your own ideas. Fix ’er up.” 

During the afternoon I used all the ideas I could 
think up. I had enough ideas in that display for a 
dozen ordinary windows. As time passed I got 
desperate. It had to be done, I thought to hold my 
three per week job, so when six bells come around I 
had finished my first hardware window display. Both 
Mr. S —— and Mr. B —— said it was a good job. 
| thought they were kidding me. It may have looked 
good to them but I did not have the same feeling 


Go to it. 





toward that display. 

‘rom then on | had two displays each week to put 
into the windows. With each one I framed up some 
new ideas the best I could, considering the meager 
allowance to be spent. As time passed my work im- 
proved and | was given a bigger allowance for the 
During the year following my first attempt 
Traveling to 


windows. 
| decorated windows in many states. 
different sections of the country increased my store of 
ideas as well as my salary, then | eventually incorpo- 
rated into my line of work show card writing and 
newspaper advertising—the two most essential things 
to successful window decorating. 

A window “display to have power to draw trade 
must be backed by strong newspaper advertising. It 
must have price tickets on the goods. It must be 
attractive, but not necessarily elaborately trimmed, but 
with good thought as to: how the display will look to 
the passing public. I use plenty of show cards. I 
make them myself and I know best what should be 
on them to go with the merchandise I intend display- 
ing. In my advertisements I call attention to the 
goods on display in my windows, having the items 
priced with small, neat price cards. By linking the 
window displays with my advertising I get fifty per 
cent better results. 

You have something that is slow selling. We dig it 
out; put it in the window at a cut price and it goes. 
Our margin of profits, of course, on these items is 
small but it’s better than dead stock on the shelf. Once 


in a while I put in a “junk window’ —any old thing 
that comes handy; mix it up, put on price tickets and, 
well, you would be surprised at the number of things 
we sell from displays of this kind. 

We have six big windows in our store. \\Ve decorate 
them each week, each one with a different line of 
merchandise. We believe money spent on window 
backgrounds, etc., is one of the best investments. No 
doubt it is the chief reason why this firm is among 
the biggest in the Eastern hardware field. 





‘ 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, December 2, 1918. 
oe 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR AN EDGE TOOL. 


Under number 1,282,404, United States patent rights 
have been granted to William Dertie Fife, Wallace 
Village, England, for an edge tool described in the 
following: 


saw knife, the 
with the 
handle 


In a 
combination 
blade, of a 
formed of two _ longi- 
tudinal 
which is fixed to the 
blade and the other part 
hinged to the fixed part 


parts, one of 








¢ 
and having recesses in their abutting faces, and a 
jointed strut coupled on opposite ends to the fixed part 
and hinged part respectively, and so arranged as to 
fold or fit into recesses in the folded and fixed parts 
when the two parts of the handle are closed together, 
or to be extended and locked in alinement when the 
hinged part is turned into the raised position. 


MAKES DEPENDABLE SHEATHING PAPER. 


sheathing and wrapping paper manufactured 
Brown Company of Portland, Maine, is said 








The 
by the 
by the makers to outlast any building on which it is 
put. The Bermico Sheathing Paper is of high grade 
material, made throughout of pure, long fiber, rosin- 
sized, and has no filler. Its color, dark red or dark 
It is made in different Weights 
It will not tear 
It is said to give 


green, is attractive. 
to satisfy the various requirements. 
sasily and is very moderate in price. 
perfect insulation from heat, cold and dampness, and 
will not become brittle and crumble into dust with 
age. The Nibroc Kraft Wrapping Paper is made at 
the Company’s own mills from pure sulphate kraft 
pulp of its own manufacture. As both the processes 
of making the pulp and the paper are under its super- 
vision, uniform high quality of product is natural. This 
paper is extra strong in weight yet light, hard to tear. 
pliable, slow to wear and attractive in color and finish. 
This paper is obtainable in rolls and sheets, in any 
weight from basis 24 x 36—25/480 to basis 24 x 360- 
120/480. These products are stocked by the leading 
jobbers and dealers and can easily be obtained. Hard- 
ware dealers are advised to write for full information 
regarding the Bermico Sheathing Paper and_ the 
Nibroc Kraft Wrapping Paper and this may be had 
hy writing the Brown Company, Portland, Maine. 
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DETAILS OF ITINERARY AND NAMES OF 
GUESTS OF “HARDWARE SPECIAL.” 


A gratifying number of reservations has been made 
for places in the “Hardware Special” which leaves the 
Union Station, Chicago, December 8, 1918, at 10:30 
a. m., for Atlantic City, New Jersey, via the Manhat- 
tan Limited Train 22 of the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
an all steel train consisting of.a baggage car, buffet-li- 
brary car, diner, and standard Pullman sleepers. The 
route of travel will be according to the following 
schedule (the abbreviations “C. T.” and “E. T.” stand 
for Central Time and Eastern Time, respectively) : 


Illinois........10:30 am (C.T.) December 
Illinois..... 10:46 am (C.T.) December | 


x 


Leave Chicago, 
Leave Englewood, 


0 


Leave Fort Wayne, Indiana.... 1:55 pm (C.T.) December & 
Leave Lima, Ohio ............ 3:17 pm (C.T.) December 8 
Leave Crestline, Ohio .... 5:00 pm (C.T.) December & 
Leave Mansfield, Ohio......... 5:27 pm (C.T.) December 8 
Leave Canton,,Ohio .......... 7:09 pm (C.T.) December & 
Leave Alliance, Ohio ........ 7:46 pm (C.T.) December 8 
Arrive Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania ............. 9:50 pm (C.T.) December 8 
Leave Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, .............11:14 pm (E.T.) December 8 
Arrive North Philadelphia... .. 7:34 am (E.T.) December ! 
Leave North Philadelphia..... 9:55 am (E.T.) December |! 
Arrive Atlantic City, 

New Jersey 11:05 am (E.T.) December 9 


The people who have made reservations on the 
“Hardware Special” are thoroughly representative of 
the best The fact of their 
traveling together gives them an opportunity for an 
exchange of views prior to their taking part in the 
joint convention of the American Hardware Manu- 
tacturers’ Association and the National Hardware As- 
sociation, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918, in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. The names of those who have en- 
gaged passage on the “Hardware Special” up to and 
including Thursday, December 5, are herewith sub- 


elements of the trade. 


joined: 
The Following in Car “A.” 
F. G. Wooster, Manufacturers’ Agent, St. Louis, Mis- 
sour, 
H. H. Riner, The National Retail Hardware Associa- 


tion. Argos, Indiana. 

E. T. Harris, The Payson Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

C. M. Schneider, The 
cago, Illinois. 

F. J. Camp, W. S. Brown, 
pany, Des Moines, lowa. 

W. H. Jenks, H. H. Replogle, The Marathon Tire and 
Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

F. D. Smith, F. E. Smith, Clark, Smith Hardware Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois. 


sridgeport Chain Company, Chi- 


3rown-Camp Hardware Com- 


H. G. Grosscup, Lovell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 
H. T. Bennett, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 


Chicago, Illinois. 

James Surpless, Mrs. J. 
pany, Chicago, [Ilinois. 

Geo. W. Hurley, Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo, 


Surpless, Surpless-Dunn Com- 


lowa. 

J. F. Nelson, Prusia Hardware Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

E. D. Adams, Drake Hardware Company, Burlington, 
Towa. 

John Townley, Geo. E. Garland, Townley Metal and 


Hardware Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Geo. A. Dickson. Mrs. Geo. A. Dickson, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

T. J. Usher, Mrs. T. J. 
facturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

F. E Sparks, Mrs. F. E. Sparks, American Chain Com- , 
pany, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. R. Weesner, Mrs. H. R. Weesner, The Wabash Screen 
Door Company, Chicago, Ilinois. 

The Following in Car “6.” 

J. Clarke Coit, Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hardware Company, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


Usher, Russell & Erwin Manu- 
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Chas. F. Silvester, Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


G. E. Jennings, Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, 


Nebraska. 
A. E. Dykes, The J. H. Ashdown Hardware Company, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. : 
G. W. Carter, Eagle Lock Company, Geneva, Ohio. 


Fred D. Ford, Eagle Lock Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
L.. G. McDonald, American Wire Fabrics Company, Chi- 
Illinois. 


cago, 

F. C. Peters, Horton Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. ; 

W. A. Treat, Mrs. W. A. Treat, Chicago Spring Butt 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

F. B. Anderson, Mrs. F. B. Anderson, The Toledo 


Wheelbarrow Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

V. L. Schumacher, Mrs..W. L. Schumacher, The Toledo 
Wheelbarrow Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Frank Colladay, Glover S. Colladay, 
Hardware Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

\. E. Mize, Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardware Company, 
\tchison, Kansas. 7 

F. E. Harwi, A. J. Harwi Hardware Company, Atchison, 
Kansas. 

J. A. Warner, Wyeth Hardware and 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

A. Taylor, American 


Frank Colladay 


Manufacturing Com- 
_4H Screw Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Fred S. Abel, Mrs. F. 
pany. Salina, Kansas. 


S. Abel, The Lee Hardware Com- 


F. W. Bagley, National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
\. R. Murphy, National Enameling and Stamping Com- 


pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

J. M. Holloway, American 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

W. H. Foege, American Steel and Wire Company, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


Steel and Wire Company, 


The Following in Car “7.” 
J]. W. Dollahon, A. C. Penn, Chicago, Illinois. 
Theo. Neuhaus, Sickels and Preston Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
C. H. Jackson, E. C. 
Missouri. 


Atkins and Company, Kansas City, 


Leon C. Warner, Warner Hardware Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
John A. Bennan, Jefferson-Electric Manufacturing Com 


pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

William R. Johnston, 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ernest N. Birge, Ames Shovel and Tool Company, St 
Louis, Missouri. 

J. W. Yates, McGregor-Noe Hardware Company, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

A. L. Lindemann, A. J. 
pany. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Thomas FE. Ward, The Stowell Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Chas. H. Hathaway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Wm. R 


Johnston Manufacturing 


Lindemann and Hoverson Com- 


tJadger Manufacturing Corporation, 


Geo. H. Beaudin, J. Wiss and Sons’ Company, Chicago, 
HMlinois. 

I’. S. Kretsinger, American Hoe and Fork Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. W. Blanchard, Hart and Cootey Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Chas. D. Clark, Clark Coal and Coke Company, Peoria, 
Ilinois. 

G. K. Simonds, W. J. McLean, Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

C. B. Rittenhouse, United States Steel Products Com- 
pany. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

W. B. Rix. Barbee Wire and Iron Works, Chicago, 
*Tllinois 

C. K. Anderson, American Wire Fabrics Company, Chi 


Illinois 
& S. Soule, 
Illinois. 
Fred F. Luedke, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
Aug. J. Luedke, Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil 


cCazo 


Mrs. L. S. Soule, Hardware Age, Chicago, 


waukee. Wisconsin. 
R. B. Jones, Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. 
E. R. Swift. The Stanley Works, of Illinois, Chicago, 
Illinois 
“*>- 


PRACTICE OPTIMISM ALL THE TIME. 


In the fight for human betterment it does not pay 


to be a pessimist. Be an optimist all the time; and 
also hustle like the dickens to make your theories as 


we'l as your dreams come true. ‘ 
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MAKES PREPARATIONS FOR INCREASED 
HARDWARE AND AUTO BUSINESS. 


Prompted by orders already in hand and the pros- 
pects of a big volume of business, the T. C. Wood 
Hardware Company of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, has 
established a conveniently arranged and commodious 
combination warehouse and garage in the building on 
Davenport Street formerly occupied by Markham and 
Kramer. The new establishment has entrances on 
two streets, and comprises a large area of floor space. 
There is a section devoted to the storage of stoves and 
hardware and another to automobiles and hardware. 
In addition, a well equipped workroom has been set 
aside for the thousand and one odd things which re- 
quire repair, overhauling, or mechanical attention of 
some sort or other. 

In the basement of the building is a service station 
where storage batteries of all makes are repaired, re- 
charged, and stored for the winter. The fee for this 
service is very moderate. Therefore, a good trade 
has already been started in this branch of the busi- 
ness. The T. C. Wood Hardware Company is agent 
for a well known medium-priced automobile which is 
on display in the new warehouse. A profitable trade 
in automobile accessories has been built up by this en- 
terprising hardware firm and this has been found to 
react favorably upon the sales of general hardware. 
The company believes in and practices advertising ; 
and its publicity is consistently maintained through- 
out all seasons of the year. 


o- 





GETS PATENT FOR A WEATHER STRIP. 


Llewelyn M. Rees, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has 
secured United States patent rights, under number 
1,282,290, for a weather strip, described herewith: 

In a weather strip, the combination of 
metal end frames; a transverse wooden 
strip secured to said end frames ; inclined 
guide ways on said end frames extending 
downwardly toward said wooden strip; 
a strip movable in said guideways so that 
it may be projected to operative position or retracted ; 
a rock shaft journaled in said end frames; rock arms 
secured to the shaft and adapted to engage the upper 
edge of the movable strip; springs tending to raise the 
movable strip; and a rock arm on said shaft the end 
of which is adapted to engage the door jamb to rock 
the shaft and thus depress the movable strip. 





1,282,290 


+--+ — —— 


URGES EARLY PLACING OF ORDERS. 


With the announcement of the War Industries 
Soard that building operations will be permitted to 
proceed in the normal way from now on, there is little 
doubt that many new orders as well as additions to 
old orders will now be placed for all kinds of building 
materials. The Continental Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, manufacturers of screen doors and window 
screens and sanitary window ventilators, state that 
it is now in a position to take care of such orders. 
The Company says that in order that its goods reach 
destination in time for the opening of the season, it 
will he necessary for it to close its distribution cars 


earlier than usual. It will begin releasing distribution 
cars about December 15th and continue shipping as 
rapidly as it can until all collective cars have been 
shipped. 

This is made necessary on account of car shortage 
and delays in transit. It is further stated that if any 
orders are received for shipment in a certain distribu- 
tion car, and that car has gone forward, it will place 
the order in the next nearest car and give the customer 
the best possible delivery. There are many dealers 
who hesitate buying early in the season; and many 
who purchased only limited amounts who will no 
doubt now be ready to place their orders. _In the 





Continental Sanitary Window Ventilators Made by 
The Continental Company of Detroit, Michigan. 


accompanying illustration is shown the Continental 
Sanitary Window Ventilators. The Company de- 
scribes them as “fresh air without drafts, dust, rain 
The frame is of hardwood, adjustable to 
fit any ordinary window opening, finished in mission 
oak oil stain and filled with a specially treated buff 
colored cotton fabric of fine mesh. It is made like 
an adjustable window screen and is especially suited 
for offices, schoolrooms, factories, hospitals, and 
rooms in the home. 

For further information about its many products, 
dealers should address The Continental Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


or snow.” 





OBTAINS PATENT FOR A BOLT. 





Roy B. Older, Danville, Illinois, assignor to Allith- 
Prouty Company, Danville, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights under number 1,282,115, 
for a bolt described herewith: 

The combination of a pair of end- 
wise movable longitudinally alined 
spaced bolts, a rotatable shaft disposed 
between the bolts, a cross-head carried 
by the shaft, and a pair of substan- 
tially C-shaped toggle links connecting 
the bolts and the cross-head, each link 
being pivoted at one end to a bolt and 
having its opposite shaft end pivotally 
connected to the cross-head, the shaft 
end of each link being between the 
shaft and the opposite bolt and also 
in engagement with the other link and 
the pivotal connections of the shaft 
ends of the links being beyond the line of the bolts in 
the direction of movement of said ends of the links in 
the retracted positions of the bolts, and each shaft end 
of each link lying at the opposite side of the shaft and 





in engagement therewith as a stop in the projected 


positions of the bolts, the path of movement of the 
shaft end of each link exceeding 180 degrees. 





A charitable speech does little credit to a man who 
is afraid to put his hand in his pocket. 
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OBITUARY. 
Chester D. Clapp. 

Heart disease terminated the prosperous career of 
Chester D. Clapp of the Clapp Stove and Hardware 
Company, 610 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, who died 
a few days ago in St. Vincent’s Hospital in that city. 
His was the unusual distinction of changing from jour- 
nalism to hardware early in life and making a con- 
spicuous success as the result of so radical a departure 
from the common trend of things. Thirty years ago 
he was business manager of the Albany Journal of Al- 
bany, New York. He then moved to Toledo, Ohio, and 
entered the hardware business as a member of the firm 
of Stollberg, Clapp and Briggs. Seven years later, in 
1895, he engaged in business alone and founded the 
flourishing establishment which he conducted up to 
the time of his death. His chief interest in fraternal 
organization was centered in the Toledo Lodge of 
Elks. He is survived by his widow and three sons, 
Raymond F. of Cleveland, Ohio; Chester D., Jr., of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; and Harold H. in the Naval 
Officers’ Training School, Chicago, Illinois. 

SS 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later, December 10, 11 and 12, 1918. W. B. 
Best Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
1oma. 

National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. T. J. Fernley, Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth Building, New 
York City.. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri, January 14, 15 and 16, 1919. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 


tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1919. 
FE. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Oregon Retai! Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1919. E. E. 
Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, ‘Washington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3. 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee. Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7,,1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point. 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 


February 12, 13, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, 
Towa. 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 


February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Marine City, Michigan. 
North Dakota Retail 
February 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Forks, North Dakota. 
Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote) 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 
Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
19, 20 and 21, 1919. Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Studion Dayton, Ohio. 


Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 


Hardware Association, 
C. N. Barnes, 


Fargo, 
Secretary, Grand 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 


Tyler Hotel, Louisville, February 25, 26, 2% and 28, 1919. 
J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Kala- 


mazoo, March 5, 6, 7, 1919. Park-American Hotel. F. E. 
Ederle, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


a 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27730—An agency is desired by a firm in Italy 
cultural machinery. Correspondence may be in 
Reference. 

27731—A firm in Canada desires to purchase roofing tin. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. destination. Cash will be 
paid. Reference. 

27732—A company in England desires to potion house- 
hold hardware. Quotations should be given f. o. b. port of 
shipment. Payment will be made by cath sainst documents 
The company will appreciate quotations subject to a discount 
of 5 per cent for cash in New York. Specifications and fur- 
ther information are on file at the Bureau or its branch 
offices. Reference. 


for agri- 
English. 


er 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arizona. 

S. E. Gregory is planning to erect a new 
for the Corbett Hardware Company at Tucson. 
will cost between $15,000 and $18,000. 

Iiinois. 
and lumber business of J. I. Carter and 
loss being $30,000. In- 


store building 
The building 


The hardware 
Company was destroyed by fire, the 
surance is $20,000. 

lowa. 
firm of Muir and Case at Woodbine has 
Case continuing the business. 


The hardware 
heen dissolved, J. E. 


P. T. Burke has engaged in the hardware and auto sup- 
ply business at Milford. 
Michigan. 
William Kerredge has sold his hardware store at Han- 
cock to the Funkey Hardware Company. 
Minnesota. 
Charles Edelstein will open a hardware store at Badger. 
Missouri. 


The Clever Hardware Company at Clever has been incor- 
porated for $15,000 by J. W. Robertson and C. A. Meyer. 

The McClean hardware store in North Salem was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

The store of John Fly at Purdy was damaged by fire 
recently. Most of the hardware stock was destroyed 

R. H. Warren has purchased a hardware store in Ex- 
selsior Springs. 

Oklahoma. 

George H. Walters has sold the 
jrothers Hardware Company at Wagoner to R. Z 
S. A. Howard. 

The L. W. 


damaged by fire. 


business of the Walters 
Todd and 


Pate hardware store at Cheyenne was badly 


Texas. 

S. A. Richmond has gone to Tahoka where he will take 
charge of the hardware business of L. B. Wright who re 
cently purchased the stock of Tahoka Hardware Company 

Wisconsin. 

John Boon has sold his hardware business at Belmont 
to John Ingersoll and Charles Wichmann. 

The Fond du Lac Cooperative Society, Fond du La: 


has been incorporated for $15,000 to sell hardware, etc., | 
George I). Hollis, H. Prehn, Thomas Hackett, George Wil 
liams and F. G. Dille 
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AUTOMOBILE 


ACCESSORIES 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 





as 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY JOBBERS WILL HOLD 
MEETING IN CHICAGO. 





Urgent motives of business have induced the board 
of Directors of the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Accessory Jobbers to advance the dates of the 
winter meeting of the organization from January, 
i919, to December 16, 17, and 18, 1918. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Arrangements have been 
made for a separate meeting of the accessory manu- 
facturers in the Florentine Room of the same hotel 
on December 17, at 2:30 p. m., under the chairman- 
ship of William M. Webster, Commissioner of the 
Association. The Board of Directors will convene at 
10 a. m. in the English Room of the Congress Hotel 
on Monday, December 16, and the Membership Com- 
mittee at the same hour in the French Room. There 
will also be a session of the Committee on Standard- 
ization in room A-16 on the second floor the morning 
of the same day. The main topic which will engage 
the attention of the general sessions is the matter of 
reconstruction as it affects the business of automobile 
accessories. It'is hoped that something definite can 
be done toward shaping policies for the coming year. 





PATENTS AN ANTISKID DEVICE FOR 
AUTOMOBILE AND LIKE TIRES. 


Under number 1,282,336 United States patent rights 
have been granted to Arthur Clarence Walworth, Jr., 
Newton, Massachusetts, for an antiskid device for 
automobile and like tires, described herewith: 

An anti-skid device 

for automobile tires 
‘comprising a_ metallic 
rope, the ends whereof 


1,282,336. 


are connected, said rope 
being passed about the 
tire upon the wheel in 
two complete spaced 
loops, a portion of the 











rope between said loops 
extending in a bight about a support upon the wheel, 
said loops engaging the surface of the tire with a bind- 
ing action, but permitting an alternate tightening and 
loosening of said loops as each engages and leaves 
the road. 


= 


HOT SPOTS ARE WINTER ACCESSORY. 








A comparatively new automobile accessory for win- 
ter needs is the so-called “hot spot.” The makers of 
hot spots usually guarantee them to eliminate gaso- 
lene from going into the crank case and assert that 


they save a considerable percentage of gasolene in the 
operation of a car. The hot spot is a device for heat- 
ing an area of the intake manifold so that the fuel 
vapor passing over it is heated and goes into the com- 
bustion chamber with plenty of energy in it. The hot 
spot is generally obtained through connection with the 
exhaust manifold and it is a great help in maintaining 


the efficiency of the motor in cold weather. 
—_e-~<@-—____ 


SECURES PATENT FOR AUTOMOBILE 
LOCK. 





Herman C. Gohring, Spokane, Washington, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,282,067, for an automobile lock, described in the 
following : 
The _ combination 
m@ » with the manifold of 
’/ 6 1,282,067 an 
tion 


4 


internal combus- 


engine and a 
suitable support, of a 
the 


valve to. close 


manifold, a housing 
the 


manitold. a 


between 
and 
housing operatively 


support 








inclosed in 


exible shaft the 
connected to the valve and provided with a depressible 
portion, and a clutch forming part of the shaft within 
the housing to co-act with the depressible portidn of 
the shaft, whereby the clutch may be closed and the 
shaft turned to operate the valve. 


—_-o~> 


PREVENTS FREEZING IN GARAGE. 





To safeguard against freezing when the car is left 
standing in the garage there are on the market engine 
and carburetor heaters. These are of two designs 
usually, one being a flat little coil and the other a radi- 
ating heater. Either of these types can be used for 
attaching to an ordinary light socket to place under 
the hood against either the carbureter or radiator to 


be left there during the night. 


“*e- 


TELLS OF NEW USE FOR AUTOMOBILE. 


When a recent dry spell caused a temporary shut 
down of the water power of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
owners of a printing plant pushed their motor ca! 
into the shop, hitched a belt to the rear wheel, and 
set the car to running their electric generator. It kept 
the presses going full force for six weeks. 

. + 

The plant of the Broadway Auto Sheet Metal Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, recently suffered heav) 
damage as the result of a fire. The loss was estimate: 
at about $10,000. The plant will probably be rebuil! 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 


COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








As originally printed in the Saginaw News-Courier 
of Saginaw, Michigan, this advertisement of Morley 


Brothers occupied a 
space 11x8_ inches. 
The illustrations, 
therefore, were more 
striking in appear- 
ance thanethey are 
shown in the accom- 
panying reproduc- 
tion. It needs no 
minute analysis of 
their arrangement to 
perceive that they are 
grouped in a very ef- 
fective manner. Care 
las been taken to 
avoid crowding  to- 
gether of the pic- 
tures. The generous 
allowance of white 
space around = each 
article shown results 
in giving a distinct 
accent of individual- 
ity to each commod- 
ity so displayed. The 
advertisement is ar- 
tistically proportion- 
ed. It depends for 
its appeal upon the 
elegance 
metry of its composi- 
tion and not upon big 
black type. This im- 
pression is enhanced 
by contrast with other 
and more 
tious 


and sym- 


ostenta- 
advertisements 
in the same issue of 
the newspaper in 
which Morley Broth- 
ers’ advertisement 
appeared. In view of 
the fact that the elec- 


trical goods listed are for use in housekeeping, women 
constitute the overwhelming majority of prospective 


buyers. 


the type has a clear understanding of feminine psy- 
chology—in so far, at least, as woman's instinct for 
daintiness may be utilized as a medium through which 
to gain her attention in behalf of such merchandise. 
The plain statement of prices is a feature of the ad- 





Consequently the neatness of the advertise- 
ment and its quiet refinement are powerful factors in 
engaging and holding their attention. 
signed the layout of this advertisement and selected 


vertisement which rounds out its many praiseworthy 
qualities. At the risk of growing monotonous from ex- 
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. 7 
| ELECTRICAL GOODS 


Housekeeping with electricity has many advantages. Piping bot 
coffee all during the meal; toast made as needed for serving, with 
no waste; eggs, cakes or other dishew cooked and kept hot on the 
table with the electric grill stove, an tron ready immediately to 
press out anything or an even, constant heat to trem with—these 
are conveniences possible only through electric appliances. We 
have practically every good and tried style of eleatrical goods on 
the market, ingjuding such wel! known lines 

These are standards of quatity”tnme world 




















over 









The government has prohibited the manufacture of electric 
curling trons unit! after the war. We hhve a limited supply left 
for retail sale only. If you want an electric curler ao not wait— 








buy now. 
Wereslatess ....ccccccscccccecs $11.75 to $17.60 
Grills and Stowe .....66-ceeeee 8.50 w 12.50 
Coffee Onrms ...icccocceccccecs 13.50 to 265.00 
Chafing Dishes .... 2... 66600 05> 16.50 
Tem Mattia ....cccccccccccses 13.50 to 15.00 
Mee Beers ....ccccccsccceses 12.50 to 14.00 
Mlectric Toasters ..... ~ 6... caes 650 to 12.00 
Immersion Water Heaters ...... 450 to 6.00 
Milk Warmers |... .....sses00- 7.00 to 7.50 
Miectrio Iroma ......-cecsscces:s 6.00 to 8.50 
Electric Curling Jrons ......... 575 to €35 
~ 








FOUNDED 1463 








SPECIAL NOTICE 





We have just received notice from the cast alumisum mar 
facturers that at the request of the. government and in accordar 








with an official order to reduce their output 60 per cent, they h 
with other items dropped the Colunial paneled pattern tea kettles 
and will make or th perfectly plain type We have r 
our last shipment of 45 Colonial kettles but ca 
advise your buying no before they are gone 

\. 











affirmed that 


again be 


cessive repetition, its must 
straightforward quotation of prices in retail advertise- 
ments is almost indispensable to successful publicity. 
of merchandising. 


Confidence is the first requisite 


Whoever de- People, as a rule, will not buy goods in which they 
have no confidence nor trade with a dealer whom they 
do not fully trust. 


x * x 

The Time to Advertise is when you have something 

salable to sell, the courage to advertise right, and a 
competent advertising man to handle the business. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








NATIONAL OFFICERS WILL BE GUESTS AT 
MEETING OF ILLINOIS CHAPTER. 


In view of the uncommonly attractive program ar- 
ranged for its next meeting, no member of the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers can justify to himself his absence 
from the gathering for any reason other than physical 
incapacity. President F. R. Still and other officers 
of the parent body will be guests at this meeting, 
which is to be held Monday evening, December 8, 
1918, in the rooms of the Chicago Engineers’ Club, 
314 South Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois. The 
session will be devoted to a thorough discussion of the 
Bureau of Research, which is to be established by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers at the Bureau of Mines, in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The work of this Bureau of Research is to 
be carried on for the purpose of: establishing basic 
standards for heating and ventilation. Competent 
speakers will explain the details of this new enter- 
prise of the Society. A. E. Stacey, Jr., the genial sec- 
retary of the Illinois Chapter, is making unusual ef- 
forts to bring out a full attendance, both for the rea- 
son that he wishes to give a big welcome to the Na- 
tional officers and because the topic of the evening is 
of the highest importance to heating and ventilating 
engineers. The meeting proper is to be preceded by 
a dinner at 6:30 p. m. at which there will be informal 
talks. 


$$$ —__ 


URGES CONTINUED ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


The logical propagandists of fuel economy in any 
community are its dealers and installers of warm air 
heaters. Numerous ways are available for bringing 
the matter to the notice of the people. Motives of 
business as well as of sound citizenship should impel 
warm air heater men to take the lead in this work. 
The following excerpt from the November issue of Du 
Pont Magazine will furnish practical suggestions: 

We need not be alarmed by the thought that there 
is not a sufficient supply of coal in the ground to meet 
our requirements. Our concern is with the conserva- 
tion of the supply that has already been taken from 
the mines. It must be remembered at this time that 
labor shortage, transportation congestion, and the ex- 
treme demands for fuel in manufactories all help to 
decrease the available supply of coal. The best navy 
in the world would become perfectly helpless without 
abundant supply of fuel. The cutting off of the coal 
supply from the water works in most cities would 
paralyze domestic and industrial life and would pre- 
vent fire protection. The steel industry is so de- 
pendent upon coal and coke, which is a product of 


coal, that contemplation of failure of the supply causes 
one to shudder. Let the facts given suffice to show 
that the conservation of coal is vastly important to the 
individual as well as the manufacturer. 

Intentional or unconscious neglect on the part of 
individuals often causes waste of valuable fuel supplies. 
It is lamentable that fires are maintained in homes 
where the occupants wear thin summer* garments. 
Heavier undergarments would obviate the necessity 
of fires because less artificial heat would be required 
to keep the body warm. Wear heavier clothing. 

Oil lamps serve a double purpose, as they increase 
the temperature of the room as well as afford light. 
They are economical, for there is no wastage as the 
burning can be stopped instantly. Use oil for heating 
and lighting. 

Weather stripping on doors and windows, particu- 
larly those of the basement, prevents the escape of 
heated air or the influx of cold air. See that doors and 
windows are tightly stripped. 

Too frequently chimneys are designed as part of the 
architectural effect without due regard to the func- 
tioning of the chimney as part of the heating system. 
Chimneys, flues and warm air heaters should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out so that no soot remains. The heat- 
ing plant should be inspected in order that any defects 
which would cause loss of heat may be remedied. Have 
all chimneys cleaned and the heating system put in 
perfect condition. During the fall months, when only 
a little heat is needed to take off the chill and damp- 
ness from buildings, wood can be employed as fuel. 
Burn wood throughout the autumn. 


Coal fires should be started as late as possible, then 
only when they are necessary for maintaining a tem- 
perature sufficiently high for safeguarding health. Wait 
till winter to start the warm air heater fire. 


Fires should be kept with as little coal as possible. 
A shovelful is sometimes sufficient when the inclina- 
tion may be to use two or three in order to save an 
extra trip to the warm air heater room. Save thet 
extra shovel of coal. 


Fires should be banked earlier in the evening, and 
we should sleep under heavier covers rather than burn 
coal during the night. Bank fires early. 

Coal is composed principally of carbon which is 
combustible and of ash which will not burn. Almost 
one-fourth of the ash ordinarily thrown out, however 
is combustible material—good coal. All ashes should 
be sifted. No one should consider himself too fastidi- 
ous to aid in this performance. There are on the mar- 
ket, at very reasonable prices, devices by means of 
which the separation of the coal from the ashes can be 
effected with very little trouble and practically no dust. 
If we remember that the men and women in active 
service are often mud covered and dirty, a little work 
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with the ashes should not chagrin us. Sift the coal 
ashes. 

We ought not to find any enjoyment in our accus- 
tomed comfort if our boys are cold, rainsoaked and 
hungry because our extravagance in the use of coal 
has shortened the supply available for the transporta- 
tion of ammunition and food supplies. Sacrifice some- 
thing of your own comfort and save coal. 





~~) 


SMOKE PIPE THAT LIVES UP TO ITS * 
NAME. 


The “Everlasting” Cast Iron Smoke Pipe, a section 
of which is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and made by the Waterloo Register 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, is said to 
be excellent for providing a good 
draft. There are many houses which 
are situated between higher buildings 
or have chimneys extending through 
lower portions of the roof, and these 
require chimney extensions to secure 
the draft. 
stall and presents a very neat appear- 
ance. It is made of durable mate- 
rial that will last an unusually long 
time—the pipe deriving its name 
from this characteristic. Being made 
in sections, it will fit any distance. 


This pipe is easy to in- 





24-inch Section 
Everlasting Cast 
iron Smoke Pipe, 
Made by Waterloo 
Register Company, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
long as the warm air heater itself. 
may be cbtained from the Company’s catalog which 
contains complete information regarding this smoke 
pipe, their registers, fittings and accessories necessary 
for a heating plant. Dealers and installers should ad- 
dress the Waterloo Register Company, 137 Roth 


Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Installers may be certain that with 
normal treatment, this “Everlasting” 
Cast Iron Smoke Pipe will last as 
Full particulars 


+--+ 


ASKS ADVICE ABOUT CHECK DRAFT. 


- To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Being compelled to use soft coal in my warm air 
heater, I am experiencing many troubles—especially 
in view of the fact that my heater is intended to burn 
only hard coal. Unless I not only clean out the 
heater every four or five days but also take down and 
clean out every joint of the smoke pipe, the whole 
system smokes like a battleship under full headway. 
Lately, I have been using a preparation advertised to 
make soft coal burn almost as well as anthracite. 
While this preparation greatly increases the per- 
centage of combustion, it does not wholly solve the 
trouble of the smoke pipe becoming badly clogged 
with soot. 

The distance from the heater to the chimney is 
about fifteen feet and the check draft is located half 
way between the two. When cleaning out the smoke 
pipe today, I noticed that the joints of pipe between 
the check draft and the chimney were practically free 
from soot. The sections of pipe nearest the warm air 
heater, however, were almost as badly clogged as 


ever. This condition prevailed notwithstanding the 


. 
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fact that it is only four days ago since they were 
thoroughly cleaned of all accumulations of soot. What 
I want to know is, Should the check draft be located 
closer to the warm air heater? Would such a change 
of position lessen the piling up of soot in the joints 
of pipe between the present location of the check 
draft and the warm air heater? 
Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Chicago, December 4, 1918. 


+o. 


LEAKY WINDOWS REDUCE THE SERVICE 
OF THE WARM AIR HEATER. 





very handicap to efficient service from warm air 
heaters ought to be removed in order to increase the 
popularity of this system of heating. Therefore, deal- 
ers and installers of warm air heaters should make 
it their business thoroughly to inspect the dwellings 
in which the warm air heater is installed. They 
should instruct the householder to take every possible 
measure against leaks of heat. The resultant gain in 
service will be a positive asset to the dealer and in- 
staller. ° 

One of the most common causes of loss of heat is 
to be found in leaky windows. Writing in The Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Magazine, Alfred M. Lane says 
that the heating engineer completes the building, inso- 
much as he makes it habitable. His calculations, 
however, cannot be 100 per cent accurate, because he 
must guess at the amount of radiation to offset the 
in-leakage of cold air on the windward side, and the 
out-leakage on the leeward side around the windows 
and doors of the building. It is a well-known fact, 
proven by twenty years’ experience in the building 
business, that the average crack around a window is 
approximately one-eighth of an inch, A 3 foot by 7 
foot window, which is common, will have 20 feet of 
cracks around the sides, top and bottom, and 3 feet 
at the meeting rail, making altogether 23 feet of cracks 
one-eighth of an inch wide, equivalent to 34% square 
inches of an opening that permits cold air to enter 
on one side and warm air escape on the other side of 
the building. This handicap on the heating apparatus 
must be overcome by excess radiation and an oversize 
heater. If there was a hole left in the glass of each 
window six inches square, the owner and architect 
would refuse to accept the building from the con 
tractor. It would be obvious to everyone that these 
holes would have to be closed up to make the building 
fit for occupancy. The only way to control the leak- 
age around the windows is by properly weather-strip- 
ping them, and they should be a part of the heating 
engineer's specifications just as much as the character 
of the heater, wall thickness of pipes, kind of covering 
and size of flues and pipes. 

~eo- 


IS SUPPLIED WITH SELF-CLEANING 
DRUM AND RADIATORS. 


It is said that a heater must have a large amount 
of radiating surface in comparison with the size of the 
firepot, in order to be economical. And it is further 


stated that this surface must be arranged so that the 








. 
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air in passing upward will come in close touch with 
The Front Rank warm air heater 
This causes the 


every part of it. 
is built on straight vertical lines. 
air in its ascent to come in direct contact with the 
entire surface. The drum or fire chamber in this 
heater is made of a solid sheet of heavy armor plate 
with only one seam which is closely riveted like a 
This is absolutely gas tight, the Company 
states. Heavy cast flanges are placed around the 
openings where the smoke passes from the drum into 
the radiators to protect the steel. The firepot is lined 
with fire clay tiling. On the larger heaters, heavy cast 


boiler. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED. a 
Trade-Mark of Front Rank Warm Air Heater, Made by Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 


plates extend from the tile lining to the radiator 
collars which is a protection to the steel in the most 
exposed part. The Front Rank heater has no direct 
draft as this is said to warp out of place and let the 
heat escape straight up the chimney. It has a long fire 
travel inside the casing which saves fuel. The drum 
and radiators are self cleaning and will not choke up 
even with the dirtiest soft coal. The only part that 
needs cleaning is the horizontal dust box. This heater 
will burn any kind of coal or wood 
More detailed information and catalog can be obtained 
from Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


e+ - - 


TELLS HOW TO SAVE COAL IN HOME. 


successfully. 


Warm air heater dealers and installers can increase 
their business by judicious advertising. An excellent 
help in this regard is to be had by printing on a card 
or folder with dealer’s or installer’s name and address 
the set of instructions on how to operate house heating 
equipment so as to save, coal, prepared by Professor 
S. E. Breckenridge and A. G. Lockwood. These in- 
structions are as follows: 

1. Put your Equipment in Good Order. 

(a) See that grates are in good order. 

(b) Stop air leaks—into ash pit or warm air 
heater. 

(c) Cover pipes to prevent unnecessary radiation. 

(d) Three ashpit, 
smoke-pipe, check-draft. 

(e) Learn to use dampers correctly. 

(f) Control of dampers from room above warm 


dampers are necessary; in 


air heater is desirable. 


(g) Automatic damper regulation often prevents 
waste of fuel. 

(h) Keep heating surfaces clean—free from soot 
or dust. 

The flow of air through the fuel makes it burn— 
learn to control it. 

Study the operation of your heater. 

Some important general rules follow. 

2. Rules for Burning Coal. 


(a) Select size giving best control and economy. 

(b) With strong draft use small sizes. 

(c) With weak draft use large sizes. 

(d) Carry a deep fire—at least level with fire door. 

(e) In mild weather carry a layer of ashes on the 
grate. 


(f) Don’t shake live coals into ash pit. 

(g) Save good coal from ashes. 

(h) Don’t let ashes pile up under grate. 

(i) Keep pipe damper partly closed. 

(j) Use ash-pit and check-damper to control fire. 

(k) Don’t open fire door as check—it is wasteful. 

(1) After the fire is well started put on cbal 
enough to last 2 to 12 hours. 


(m) Burn off gases before closing warm air heater 
for night. 

(n) To bank fire for night—partly close pipe 
damper, close ash-pit damper, open check-draft 
damper. 


3. To Save Heat made by Burning Coal. 

(a) Do not heat unused rooms. 

(b) Weather strips or storm windows—save heat. 

(c) Let in sunshine—free heat. 

(d) Pull down shades early at night. 

(e) Don't overheat the house—65 or 70 degrees 
is sufficient. 

(f) Watch the weather—don't let the house get 
cold. 

(g) Don't ventilate unnecessarily—all night. 

(h) Partly close cold air box during very cold 
weather, from cellar. 


+oom- —-—-— — 


DO NOT FEAR TO WORK OVERTIME. 


When your shelves need filling up and your depart 
ment generally is in bad shape, be glad of the privilege 
of coming back a couple of nights a week. If you 
are really shelf proud, you will be glad. If a disor 
dered department gives you the fidgets and makes you 
itch to get at it when the doors are closed, you are 4 
If you can work through it under any 
engagement 


good man. 


circumstances and manage to have an 
six evenings a week ahead, you are not in love with 
You are working neither for the boss nor 
You put 


if 


your job. 
for yourself. You are an envelope worker. 
You have no kick coming 


Give your employer 


a limit on your salary. 
the limit is strictly adhered to. 
credit for having business sense enough to conform 
to your set rule. 
- - +--+ 

Condemning the faults you see in the way others 
run their stores will not help your business half as 
much as it would to condemn the faults that exist in 
tle way you run your business. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





— 





PATTERNS FOR ELBOWS AND ANGLES. 
sy O. W. Korue. 

With the continual addition of many young me- 
chanics to the trade the matter of elbows and angles 
is always of interest. ‘The older mechanics soon be- 
come acquainted with their development and work to 


describe the half section “A” and divide into equal 
rom each of these points erect lines to the 


The stretch- 


spaces. 
first miter line as in points 1’-2’-3’-4' ete. 
out for pattern is next set off measuring the distance 
4-4 to equal the circumference of pipe. The spaces are 
transferred the half after which 
lines are erected and from each point in miter line, 


from section “A” 
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Patterns for Elbows and Angles. 


their own methods, as they say. The drawing in the 
upper left hand corner shows a 4-piece round elbow, 
the distance 1-7 represents the diameter. It op- 
tional with the mechanic what radius he makes the 
throat as A-1, usually this is made to equal the diam- 
At other times to equal twice the diam- 


is 


eter of elbow. 
eter of elbow, and still at other times only a half diam 
eter is used as a radius. The next step is to determine 
the first miter line. For this it is well to remember 
that each middle piece in any elbow works out equal 
to twice the width of the end pieces. Therefore two 
spaces are allowed for each middle piece and one space 
for each end piece. So if you have a 4-piece elbow, 
say 4x2 are 8 minus 2 are 6. Divide the quarter circle 
in the throat or heel into 6 equal parts and draw lines 


to the corner A. The first line is the miter line. Next 


lines are projected over crossing those lines of similar 
‘-2’-3’-4' etc. Trace a line through 
these points taking care so no hills or hollows 
The pattern for 


number in points 1 
are 
formed and the pattern is finished. 
the second piece can be marked off by cutting out this 
first pattern. The distance on the ends can be made 
equal to the 
parallel with the heel or made twice the length of 4-4’ 
All the other patterns can be marked from 


center line from point 4’, drawing 
in pattern. 
this. 
Relow this pattern we have the 3-piece angle that 
fits in on the bevel as shown. To establish the eleva 
tion set dividers to the corner X, and any distance as 
radius mark the points a, and b. Irom each of thes« 
points square out lines at right angles until the lines 


meet in point C. Using this point as center descril« 
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Then divide the heel in 
The pattern will be 


the arcs for the elevation. 
four parts and draw miter line. 
developed as above explained. 
Below this we have the working drawing for an 
oblong elbow on an angle. Observe the angle line B-3. 
Otherwise the elbow is the same as the square only the 
miter lines are placed to suit 4 spaces instead of 6 
thus making a 3-piece angle. Observe the way the 
half section “B” is drawn and divided into equal spaces 
and lines erected to the first miter line. Pick the 
stretchout from this half section and step it off in pat- 
tern as 1’-1’.. Take care so the flat sides are placed in 
relation to the section. Erect a line and from each 
point in miter line in elevation project over lines thus 
establishing points 1”-1'-2’ etc. This gives the pattern 
required for the oblong angle. The middle piece can 
be marked off the same as above explained. Edges 


for seaming must be allowed extra. 
e+ 


DIRECTORS WISCONSIN SHEET METAL ~ 


CONTRACTORS HOLD SESSION. 

A sense of satisfaction was experienced by the 
Board of Directors of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Wisconsin when they met in the Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, at 3:45 p. m. December 4, 1918. It 
was caused by applications for new membership from 
several sheet metal contractors. The directors looked 
upon these applications as the fruits of the newly in- 
augurated campaign for increasing the personnel of 
the State Association. They were greatly encouraged 
by the results of the agitation for new members and 
instructed the Secretary vigorously to continue the 
propaganda for increasing the ranks of the organiza- 
tion. After considerable discussion it was decided to 
hold the next annual convention of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin in the city of 
Milwaukee, during the month of March, 1919. A 
Convention Committee, consisting of Paul L. Bier- 
seach, chairman, R. Jeske, and John Bogenberger, was 
appointed. It was left entirely to the action of this 
Committee to determine the dates of and make all the 
necessary arrangements for the convention. 





2a 
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IT IS TIME TO DON THE OVERALLS AND 
GET READY FOR BUSINESS. 





News from every quarter of the country points to 
a tremendous revival of building operations. State 
and municipal enterprises which were suspended dur- 
ing the war are about to be resumed. Especially in 
the industrial centers, many small homes are being 
planned. The high wages received by all classes of 
labor during the past eighteen months have not all 
been squandered. Thousands of workers have availed 
themselves of their increased income to save money 
toward the buying of a home. All these different 
structures, big and little, call for the work of the 
sheet metal contractor. Dealers in sheet metal 
products, therefore, will be wise if they stock building 
materials before the rush begins. The whole matter 
has been cleverly phrased in the following verses writ- 
ten by C. L. Atwood, Advertising Manager of the 


Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin : 
So Don Your Denim Overalls 
And Listen for the Hurry Calls. 
The long range gun no longer fires 
On hospitals and glinting spires, 
Nor does the Prussian bombing fleet 
Spill dynamite in city street ; 
But scores of towns have gone to smash; 
And works of art are ground to trash. 
Cathedrals are reduced to dust; 
Palace, hotel and cottage must 
Be built again. 


All this was done on foreign shore 
While Yanks, for freedom, spilt their gore. 
But U. S. building trades stood still, 
And coal and iron, mine and mill, 
Were used in every instance for 
The pressing needs of righteous war. 
Now khaki boys and navy blue, 
Who did what they set out to do, 
Are coming home. 


Which means the time is nearly ripe 

For eaves trough and conductor pipe, 

Soon auto honks and horses’ hoofs 

Will signal calls for metal roofs, 

And telephone and telegraph 

Will bring requests for metal lath. 

So don your denim overalls 

And listen for the hurry calls. 
They’re sure to come. 

The removal of restrictions on the output of sheets 
for commercial purposes means that a great volume of 
orders will pour into the makers from every point of 
the compass. It will take some time for the industry 
to equalize supply and demand. In the early part, 
therefore, of the resumption of building operations 
there is likely to be a shortage of sheet metal products 
and the dealer who has been provident enough to an- 
ticipate demand by replenishing his stock now is the 
one who will reap the profits first. 
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REGISTERS A SPECIAL TRADE-MARK. 





The Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been granted United States registra- 
tion, under serial 
number 106,724, for 
the trade-mark shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration, The Com- 
pany claims use since on or about June 12, 1917, and 
the claim was filed October 11, 1917. The particular 
description of goods is: Metal products—namely, 
metal lath, expanded metal lath, expanded metal rein- 
forcement for plastic materials, channels, corner beads, 
and furring. 





106,724 








” 





Miller Brothers, scrap iron dealers at Marshfield. 
Wisconsin, have acquired the Hanse-Bille factory 
building and are remodeling it into a store and ware 
house at a cost of $3,500. 
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ORGANIZATION IS INDISPENSABLE TO 
SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 
By Louis GICLAs. 
Sheet Metal Contractor, Washington, D. C. 

A college professor boasted to the writer some 
years ago that he joined nothing, that he made his 
way through the world without the aid of member- 
fraternal orders, industrial 
Now this man had an extensive training in 
Nevertheless he was 


ship in churches, or 
cliques. 
books. In fact, he was erudite. 
just enough unbalanced so that he was not able to 
grasp the first principle of civilization which is “get 
together,” as the meeting notices read. This man died 
recently. What was perhaps a fitting climax to his 
career was that he was totally blind the last four years 
of his existence. He was wealthy and paid his board 
in a private family. He with his money commandeered 
the services of this organized family for his comfort; 
and they agreed with all his dissertations en what 
England could not do, France’s impotence, and the 
United States “bluff factory” in the hopes of a big 
legacy. All were disappointed. 

Man can sometimes accomplish a desired end alone, 
as in the case of this blind and selfishly disloyal pro- 
fessor. But to be a good citizen man must mingle 
with his kind. Particularly now that citizenship means 
more to us as Americans; sheet metal men should 
Legin seriously to ponder the advantages of associa- 
tion. <A special emphasis ought to be placed upon 
this point for the reason that we have a large assort- 
ment of foreigners in the sheet metal trade and we 
should bestir ourselves to prevent blindness figura- 
tively or literally. The writer understands the per- 
plexities of the foreigner who is not at home in the 
English language, since his own father was an im- 
migrant to this land of freedom, coming here to es- 
cape the great military burdens of Europe. He how- 
ever, left all formulae for making bombs over there. 

Sheet metal men often admit blindness to oppor- 
tunity by saying, “if he did this,” or “if they did that, 
I would join the organization or I would subscribe 
to the trade journal or I would contribute to such and 
such a cause.” That little “if” is their fortification. 
Their neighbors use the same small barricade as their 
fortification. Everybody at some time or other ap- 
plies for relief or assistance to an organized body. 
We pay for the upkeep of organizations. The police 
force is an organized body upon whose protection we 
all depend. Society itself is a highly complex or- 
ganization whose benefits we enjoy every hour of the 
day. In our Republic we have an interdependence. 
We depend upon the farmer, the grocer, the clothier, 
the hardware dealer, the school teacher, the printer, 
and scores of others who supply our necessities. In- 
terdependence is the only way to live and to do busi- 
ness successfully. Independence is a thing of the 
. past. No one can stand alone. I prefer to say it as 
the French have it on all their monuments Liberte, 
E-galite, Fraternite, which they interpret as interde- 
pendence. 

Man in his normal state yearns for association and 
organization of various sorts, such as schools ( pat- 
tern-cutting included), pleasure clubs, lodge and 
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benevolent societies, with or without insurance, and 
the like. This leads up to our trade association. The 
sheet metal man is often heard to say, “I need the 
money to pay my lodge dues, or to meet my insur- 
It has been hard work to establish the same 
How- 


ance.” 
sense of obligation to his trade association, 
ever, the right spirit in this regard is slowly develop- 
ing. We may expect some day to hear him say to his 
lodge secretary or insurance agent, “I need the money 
association dues for it is through 
help that I get the profits which 


to pay my trade 
that association’s 
enable me to pay you.” 

To bring about such a consummation, the pride of 
the individual must be touched and his confidence 
established in the benefits of trade association. This 
seems easy to the writer, especially with reference to 
organization in the sheet metal trade. Is it not en- 
nobling to build and erect sheet metal cornices, sky- 
It has lifted many sheet 
To stimulate 


lights, statuary and the like. 
nietal mechanics above the tinker class. 
this pride in workmanship, the trade at present needs 
a Bartholdi or a Kittredge. Bartholdi conceived the 
greatest piece of sheet metal work in existence, Liberty 
Enlightening the World. The influence of that noble 
statue helped win the war against the Hun. Liberty 
enlightens our trade. Otherwise, there would be dan- 
ger of our blindness running into stupidity. Then, 
too, we had a Kittredge. He built a little beyond his 
time, but his work still lives and others have profited 
by his sacrifices. His plant at Salem, Ohio, kept up 
the high standards of artistry which he established for 
many years. 

Organization with interdependence can keep up 
high standards of production without the necessity 
for individual sacrifices. We have many persons in 
the trade who fail to realize this fundamental truth 
and who are careless of the future. They look only 
for immediate results. But if they were properly ap- 
proached, they would easily be persuaded to do the 
right thing for permanence. 

The great’ struggle just decided in our favor and 
to the discomfiture of Mr. Hohenzollern teaches us 
that one must have vision beyond the family circle. 
He looked out only for the aggrandizement of his own 
family and believed in organization only for the kult 
of the Hohenzollerns. That kind of organization 
carries the seeds of its own decay within it. Our form 
of organization must be such that all receive equal 
benefits from equal participation in its efforts. Our 
trade must profit by these stupendous examples of de- 
struction and construction. Let there be no’ sheet 
metal contractor in the land who is not proud to boast 
of his membership in the organization of his trade. 
Co-operation and friendly helpfulness will injure no 
one’s business. On the contrary, it will promote 
everyone's welfare. 

; “*- 


RECEIVES HIGHEST CLASSIFICATION. 


The final stamp of approval was placed on the 
Evans “Almetl” Fire Doors made by Merchant and 
Evans Company, when after a series of rigid tests, 
they were put in the highest Standard Class A grade 


(both Fire and Accident) by the Underwriters’ Lab 
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oratories, Chicago, Illinois, and received the full ap- 
proval of the Factory Mutual Laboratories, Boston. 
It is claimed that standard tin-clad fire doors must 
contain at least ten per cent of moisture in their wood 
core to be unaffected by dry rot, but it is to be further 
noted that when the wood core contains more than 
ten per cent of moisture, the intense heat from a fire 
will generate gases that can exert sufficient pressure 
on the seams or joints of the tin to burst them apart, 
doors are so well and strongly 
and without 


whereas the ‘“Almetl” 
made that they should last 
any repairs. 


indefinitely 
These fire doors are constructed entirely of steel 
and fireproof asbestos. Therefore, there is nothing 

burn and they are so rigid, and well-built that, 
without abuse, they will last as long as the building 
itself. The Company states that not only have its 
fire doors been approved by the two laboratories men- 
tioned above, but by over two hundred and _ fifty 
national, state, and municipal officials directly inter- 
ested in fire protection and prevention affairs. The 
Merchant and Evans Company of Philadelphia, Penn- 





“Almeti”’ Made by Merchant and Evans 


Fire Door, 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Evans 


sylvania, also makes fire shutters, high grade roofing 
tin, “Star’’ Ventilators, and Metal Spanish Tiles which 
are all approved by the Government. [or further 
information and catalogs, dealers should’ address De- 
partment 15, Merchant and Evans Company, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 


PRAISES AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I am an arsenal worker, but lately have been trans- 
ferred to another shop. There I have had opportunity 
to talk with a number of tinners about your excellent 
publication. They all speak of it in the highest terms. 
It is a dandy, good paper and no live mechanic con- 
nected with the sheet metal trade ought to miss read- 
ing a single issue of it. Yours truly, 

Lee BALIE. 

Moline, Illinois, December 3 ,1918. 
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FORMS A NEW CORPORATION. 


Taking as a basis for its organization the solidly 
established Fox River Cornice Works of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, the Northern Corrugating Company has 
been formed in Green Bay, Wisconsin, with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 to manufacture a complete line of sheet 
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metal products. The officers of the new corporation 
are as follows: 

President: H. W. Kruecer of Green Bay. 

Vice-president: P. F. FLacce of Milwaukee. 

Secretary: A. M. Smiru of Milwaukee. 

Treasurer: J. C. KrugGEeR of Green Bay. 

Mr. Flagge, who is an inventor of automatic ma- 
chinery, will be the designer and the man in charge 
of manufacturing production for the Northern Cor- 
Smith will be department 
and purchases. He was 
Green Bay 


rugating Company. Mr. 
manager in charge of sales 
employed a number of years ago by the 
Cornice and Corrugating Company and later served 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company for seven years 
in the capacity of sales department manager. 


= if 
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Corrugated Stock Tank Made By the Northern 
Corrugating Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Sheet metal building products such as eaves troughs, 
piping, elbows, ridge rolls and metal specialties used 
in connection with building construction will be man- 
ufactured by the Company. One article of merit in 
the present production of the Northern Corrugating 
Company is its corrugated stock tank shown in the 
accompanying illustration. No solder is used in the 
making of this tank, as the bottom seams are sealed 
with a patent, waterproof packing inserted in the 
seams and then riveted so that there is no possible 
chance for a leak. Dealers in and users of sheet metal 
products can obtain further particulars by addressing 
the Northern Corrugating Company, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Apparatus for Auto Radiator Repairing. 
From Schrandt and Miller Company, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Kindly advise where we can buy soldering apparatus 
for auto radiator repairing. 
Ans.—This can be purchased from F. L. 
Manufacturing Company of Maryville, Missouri. 
Peerless Kerosene Cook Stove. 
From C. C. Bruscke and Son, Good Thunder, Minnesota. 


Will you please advise who makes the Peerless 
Kerosene Cook Stove? 

Ans.—Grinberg Brothers, 
York City. 


Curfman 


154 South Street, New 


All Steel Peerless Range. 
From John J. Walter, New Albany, Indiana. 


Where can repairs be secured for the All Stee! 
Peerless Range, made by the former Van Evera and 
Lewis Manufacturing Company of Chicago? 

Ans.—You can secure repair parts from the North 
western Stove Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

aiinliacennaiitibis 

The way to keep in the limelight is to be constant) 
doing something. The way to pass into eclipse is to 
be constantly telling what you are going to do. 
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1,282,163 














1,282,038 





























Wrench-Socket. Warren S. Bellows, Worces- 


Filed Jan. 28, 1916. 


1,282,028. 
ter, Mass. 
Bullock and Arthur E, 
Filed Dec. &, 1917. 


Jacob M. Con- 


1,282,038. Electric Iron. George 

Templeman, Grand Junction, Colo. 
1,282,047. Foot-Operated Door-Opener. 

ter, Sinsinawa, Wis. Filed June 9, 1916. 


1,282,068 Hose-Coupling. Robert H. Gold, Chicago, Ill 
Filed April 19, 1917. 

1,282,083. 
cuse, N. Y. 

1,282,095. 
Nov. 14, 1917. 

- 

1,282,100. Vegetable-Cutter. William F. 

Filed Jan. 23, 1918. 


Washing-Machine. iictister FE. Hessler, Syra- 
Filed May 4, 1910. 
John McArdle, Spokane, Wash. Filed 


Level. 


Milbrath, Aus- 


tin, Minn. 


1,282,148. Combined Egg Separator and Beater. Paul 
Tripke, Jersey City, N. J. Filed Dec. 20, 1915. 
1,282,153. Flat Stove. James Watson, Marinette, Wis. 


Filed Jan. &, 1918. 
1,282,194. 


Victoria, Texas 


Combined Hoe and Planter. Asa Z. Combs, 


Filed Feb. 16, 1918. 


1.282.216. Garment-Hanger. Arthur Goldberg, New 
York, N. Y. Filed May 4, 1918. F 
1,282,293. Wrench. Wilbur Hall, Bridgeport, W. Va. 


Filed Aug. 17, 1916. 

1,282,230. Culinary Utensil. Andrew Hoddenbach, Den- 
Filed Dec. 14, 1915. 
Frank <A. 
Ill, assignor to Cassady-Fairbank Manufacturing Company 


Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 25, 1917. 


ver, Colo. 


Nutcracker. Neumann, Chicago, 


<> o£. Z LT TZ pre 
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PATENTS. 








1,282,322 ~ 














































Y,282 230° : 





o 


1 282,320, Mechanism for Doors. Irvin R. Tim- 


Latch 
lin and Herman W. Quernheim, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 


20, 1917, 


1,282,322. Knife. Herman Andrew Gustave Trepto, 
Raleigh, N. D. Filed Dec. 27, 1917, 

1,282,343. Jar Holding and Spacing Means. Irrank Wil 
cox, Cedar Falls, lowa. Filed Nov. 9, 1917. 

1,282,394. Metal-Cutting Machine. Charles Hl. Driver, 
Racine, Wis., assignor to J. Moores Jones, Racine, Wis. Filed 
June 29, 1917. 

1282416. Blowpipe and Cutting-Torch John [farris, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Jan. 12, 1916. 


1.282.419. Door-Check. William W. Hawkins, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.. assignor of one-half to Edward W. McCarty, New 
York, N. Y. Filed April 10, 1917. 

1,282,435. Invisible Hinge Fred J. Korb, Chicago, Ill 
Filed Aug. 30, 1917. 

1282535. Roof-Flashing James Bropson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Filed July 8, 1918. 

1.282.537. Combined Egg-Beater and Cake-Spoon. Lucy 
Gertrude Burkhart, Flagstaff, Ariz. Filed Jan. 27, 1917. 

1,282,538. Machine-Bolt. Harry Cadwallader, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed March 7, 1917 

1,282. 637. Curtain-Stretcher. [*redericl H. Schleappi, 


Berlin, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Roy G. Smith, 


Filed Dec. &, 1916. 


New 
Canton, Ohio. 
Morche, W 


1,282,705. Knife-Sharpener. Franz andotte, 
Mich. Filed March 6, 191% 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE OPPOSES IMMEDIATE 
REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


Opposition to an immediate reduction of prices is 
strongly evident in the steel trade. An unfavorable 
reception has been given to suggestions that steel prices 
be lowered temporarily as an inducement to “‘invest- 
ment buyers.” Those who favor the price reduction 
plan build the arguments upon the theory that some 
time will elapse before the “reconstruction” demand 
from Europe becomes important. They also contend 
that the immediate demand from the devastated areas 
will be limited, and that when it reaches its height it 
will not have a tenth of the importance to the trade 
that domestic demand will have. 

Demand makes prices, and those who advocate a 
temporary concession feel that once the ice is broken 
the buyers will go ahead, even if prices move up 
again. This is the foundation of the idea that the 
best plan before the steel trade, as well as before other 
trades, involves an effort to induce the resumption 
of business even if concessions in price become neces- 
sary. 

Labor forms the most formidable obstacle in the 
way of the consummation of the plan to induce busi- 
ness by concessions in price. The steel men fear that 
the necessary reductions of wages would precipitate 
trouble, and they wish to avoid that above all. Labor 
has already been forced to contribute something to the 
reversion process in the form of reduced overtime, 
which entailed reduced incomes. Many of the men 
made more money from overtime and holidays than 
they did from their regular employment. 

The War Industries Board now seems to take the 
position that it will not fix prices for any additional 
period unless urgently desired by the industry to do 
so. Last week.the War Industries Board formally 
ceased the allocation of orders for steel and other 
materials, and beginning Saturday, November 30, or- 
ders will be placed by the individual bodies requiring 
steel, the War and Navy Departments, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Railroad Administration, and 
the various purchasing commissions of the Allied gov- 
ernments. This change reduces the influence of the 
War Industries Board, as while it was allocating or- 
ders it made no effort to shade the set maximum fig- 
ures. The individual buyers, on the other hand, will 
seek to buy at the lowest figures possible. 

For that reason they are not in position to meet 
further reductions until the general level of living 
costs begins to recede. This is expected to be a long 
time coming. 

Conditions are not expected to be the same in Eu- 
rope. If we send food there it is expected that it will 
be largely financed and distributed by the Govern- 
ments, including our own. In that case the food the 


people of Europe are able to provide for themselves 
will be cheaper to all self-supporting workers, and the 
cost of labor there would, on that account, be pro- 
portionately lower. We would then be in the position 
of making living costs in competitive countries so low 
that our goods could not compete. The bulk of the 
materials that will go into replacement will be sup- 
plied by the countries in which the reconstruction work 
is done. The only fields that we can expect to help in 
are those in which machinery, tools and agricultural 
implements are needed. We may be asked to supply 
some railroad equipment, and some bridge steel, but 
it is questionable if any of these fields will develop 
importance. 

American steel interests expect to become a more 
important factor in the trade of the world, but they 
have not lost sight of the fact that we are our own 
best customer. 

STEEL. 

Representatives of the steel trade will meet in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, next Monday for 
the purpose of discussing reconstruction problems. All 
interests will be represented, and some solution of fu- 
ture difficulties is expected. The question of price 
will be the leading topic. The Government has de- 
clined to fix a minimum price, and the question before 
the trade involves the course to be pursued after the 
industry has been fully released. 

COPPER. 

With cancellations of war material from Washing- 
ton it is inevitable that copper must accumulate for a 
greater or shorter period and it would be absurd to 
expect our manufacturers, large and small, to buy in 
quantity at 26 cents whether or no the War Industries 
Board establishes this as the “official” price. 

The copper market, therefore, remains exceedingly 
quiet, with consumers willing to-wait until the course 
of the transitional period will be more clearly defined. 
The trade is generally expecting that the Govern- 
ment’s control of prices will cease after January 1, but 
there will be nothing definite known until conferences 
between producers and the War Trade Board are 
over. 

As producers have agreed to form an association 
which will meet the combined foreign buying, and 
so prevent any price cutting, it is generally considered 
that there will be also more harmony among sellers 
in the domestic market, thus preventing a serious de- 
cline. 

If it is found that in the transition period from a 
war footing to peace conditions there is likely to be 2 
dangerously heavy accumulation of copper on tlic 
hands of the producers, it is not unlikely that steps 
will be taken to curtail the output until the reconstruc- 
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tion demand grows up somewhere near to the recent 
war consumption. 


TIN. 

The long awaited price level at which the U. S. 
Steel Products Company has to sell the tin which has 
been bought abroad by the inter-Allied tin council was 
published Tuesday of this week. The War Industries 
3oard has authorized their agents to sell pig tin to 
consumers, dealers and jobbers in lots of not less than 
25 tons at 71% cents per pound, Pacific coast ports, 
and.72% cents at New York and Chicago. These 
prices are to rule on all sales during December and 
January. Dealers can resell in lots of five tons and 
over to consumers or jobbers holding purchase licenses 
at a gross profit of not to exceed 2% per cent and job- 
bers can resell to consumers in lots of less than five 
tons at a gross profit not to exceed 5 per cent—which 
makes the maximum retail price in Chicago 76% cents. 


LEAD. 

The Lead Producers’ Committee officially reduced 
the maximum price of lead one cent per pound, effec- 
tive last Monday, to 6.75 cents per pound East St. 
Louis, for carload lots or more. 

This has been a great surprise to the trade, as it 
was generally believed that the lead market was in a 
stronger position in relation to stocks and supply and 
demand than almost any other metal, and it has been 
generally taken for granted in the trade that prices 
would not be reduced for some time to come, espe- 
cially as it was only a week ago the London market 
had sensationally advanced £11 per ton, equal to nearly 
2% cents per pound to an equivalent of 8.58 cents in 
Lopdon. All exports from the United States are sub- 
ject to license and such licenses are apparently not 
being granted at present, which explains the recent 
efforts to resell bonded lead in this market by export- 
ers not able to ship abroad. 


This unexpected and drastic cut in London price 
has had a disturbing effect on the metal trade gener- 
ally. The statement in the President’s speech that all 
raw materials have been released, and have been put 
into the general market, may explain the unexpected 
cut in lead prices. 

The Producers’ Lead Committee will be continued, 
and all lead originating from producers will be allo- 
cated by the committee to consumers and dealers, and 
no metal will be released by the committee to specula- 
tive interests for resale. All producers will hold to 
the official price. 

But otherwise it may be stated that all restrictions 
as to price and distribution of lead in the United 
States have been withdrawn, and anyone is now free 
to buy or sell lead at any price he pleases, either above 
or below the official price. The previous arrangements 
regarding the jobbing sales of lead are also rescinded. 

There is no prospect of the official price being cut 
in the outside market, as the position, being as it is, 
the sharp reduction made last Monday, and the pro- 
ducers working in unison, makes extremely unlikely 
any independent outside action in the direction of price 
cutting. 


SOLDER. 

The prevailing prices for solder in the Chicago 
market are as follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 
46 cents; Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 42.8 cents; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 39.7 cents. 





SPELTER. 

There is no change in the general situation or out- 
look, but the ore situation seems somewhat disor- 
ganized. The recent efforts to maintain a schedule of 
ore prices, based on spelter prices, have apparently 
been so far unsuccessful, although attempts are still 
being made to prevent complete abandonment of the 
plan. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district, sheet mills are returning 
as rapidly as possible to full production and in the 
face of good demand for this material are looking 
forward to a busy season. The leading independent 
was forced to dismantle and store part of its sheet 
mills to provide for war work, but is now returning 
the machinery and putting it in service as rapidly as 
it can be prepared. Throughout the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district inquiry for sheets, especially black and 
galvanized, is unusually brisk. In nearly every in- 
stance, the buyer asks for immediate delivery. Not 
only is domestic inquiry heavy, but export as well. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate mills are operating considerably below 
capacity, but no difficulty is being encountered in meet- 
ing all present requirements. 
for by the fact that the can manufacturers as a class 
are well supplied with plate and such demands as are 
coming to them do not necessitate further purchases. 
Shipments against the requirements for packing baked 
beans, or nonperishable foods and other purposes are 


This may be accounted 


not taking the production. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $28.00 to $29.00; No. 1 
cast iron, $26.50 to $27.00, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 15 cents; light brass, 10 cents / lead, 5 cents; 
cast aluminum, 171% cents. 


zinc, 414 cents; 


PIG IRON. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty surrounding the 
future position of pig iron, a hopeful feeling continues 
that firm conditions would rule in the market during 
the transitional period. There are many inquiries out 
for pig iron. Most of these so far are for agricultural 


implements, stoves and particularly for materials 
which will be used by the railroads, cars, locomotives, 
etc. There is no immediate prospect of the great deficit 
of iron being turned into a surplus; and there is not 
any prospect, with the continued shortage of coke, of 


an increase in the output of iron in the near future. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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om - iia a per 100 lbs. 7 92/7 gr. Orange, Extra Sporting fond Car Sees eae List plus 57 
No. 28......000000- per 100 Ibs. 8 02 gs... --.....-....... LL 25| Double Bilted (without handles). Ford's Ship........... 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting take bi eihtinn iawn idee 35% 
}-kegs........ 5 90| Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 Russell Jennings............. 15% 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R Grange. Extra Sporting - cde seamen Prices on application Steer's ™ ‘Small list, $22 00 a @ 
iii wae a Sheek F all list, $22 00..... w/ 
Per 100 Ibs. |L. & R ely Extra Sporting = ae qnanssel 3 to ¢ the, ** Large “ $26 00..... 5% 
Wood’ s Smooth No. 20 $7 27 tO ee eee 56 SFO TNS Dass perce. ON IT ETS 5% 
me _ nose wince eed : A L@ R. Orange, Extra Sporting > + ¢ Ship Auger — 
ae 2 >. canisters........ 32 BD eee eee wens ist plus 5% 

“ “ No O5.96...... 7 327|L. & R. Orange, gi Sporting in ‘ 

a * y ¥ j-Ib. caniste iad CAMP oo cececscccnsececessceces 10 

- ~~ Alia 7 42! Hercules"E.C.” and “infallible” ~~ BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 

ee 7 52 50 can drums ae C : 
Hercules “E. C.,” kegs.. 2? 50| Pounds..... 10 16 «=6.20_~—2g |Countersink. 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25| Per 1,000....$5 00 6 50 750 900} No. 18 Wh eler’ . $2 25 
IRON.  .. _ 2? 09 American Snailhead... 2 1 75 
“eee eee e*#e . 4 Rose ity 2? oo 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, IIercules “Infallible,” 10 can ” Piet. «ccc os 1 40 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 H eres ieratasstaiees? pipet BALANCES, SPRING. | Mahew’s Flat...... “ i 60 
. “ ee | 75 =< “ . “ 1 ¢ 
ee ee = sosans 5 TS) piteute......-conscores sooeee 020M en ” 
4 ‘4 t-] 4... an niaiubdie 
BAR SOLDER. ON ing arwitaia acd a ain 1 00 Dowel. 
Wee eee. perth. 46 ¢ wantin SB. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, ; « Russell Jennings...........-. 15% 
Commercial, 45-55....... = 42.8.) Fy les Lightning R alae - BARS, CROW. 
eta # meg ercules Lightning Rifle, ; ; 
Petia ete aire oe ie 39.7¢ is org “ona ; % ees ss - 1 25) Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C|Gimilet. 
ercules Sharpshooter ifle, Ss 
SPELTER IES 6 cc's okeba ene '1z tandard Double Cut. 
. ; ; . 0—S1 60 
—_— Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Countersink..... _—. : On i 80 
PON TSUN ESE TREO METS OR RASS 94¢! Hercules _ Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
i sckictawerees 1 00} Clothes. Rea 
SHEET ZINC. Ss : mer. 
mall Willow........ per doz. 15 OC 
rT ' 
AOR, 66. cent idea eae ee 18c — Medium Willow...... “17 OC Standard Sq -- oD 5 3 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 9ic per lb. , eo American oe = 2 50 
Less than cask lots.. ..$18 50 to 19 00) Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs... .. 9!c per Ib. Large Willow........ 20 0 
: | Screw Driver. 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. Galvanized Stee!. bu. 1bu. Ipbu. - 
of Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per Ib, No. 1 Common..... . ww 1 40 
Copper sheet, base.............. 36c ‘Lhicker......18¢ per lb, Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 O& No. 26 Stanley...... 1 75 








